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ABSTRACT 

This docunent reports on one of a series of three 
surveys conducted on behalf of the Coomission on Non-Traditional 
Study. The chief purpose of this study is to describe in detail the 
potential market for adult learning. A second general purpose is to 
analyze the learning activities of sen and vonen vho are engaged in 
adult learning. To gather this information a survey questionnaire was 
sent to adults (ages 16-60) in a carefully selected national sample 
of 1,639 households. The document tabulates the data gathered and 
discussed in detail the various findings of the study concerning the 
characteristics of adult learners and would-be learners, content of 
learning Interests and activities, credit for learning, reasons for 
learning, methods for learning, learning locations, barriers to 
learning, time and cost factors, reporting and guidance, and the 
desire for a degree. The 14-page guestlonnalce and the weighting 
procedures used are appended. (BP) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Faw people need reminding that the education scene in America has 
been changing rapidly indeed in the past decade. Of the many trends, 
two have related especially to the older population. The first is an 
expanding awareness among adults of the value of, and often the neces- 
sity for, continued learning throughout their lifetimes. The second 
is a new understanding among educators that learning need not necessarily 
take place in the classroom and on the campus — that learning can occur 
through a variety of "non-traditional" modes. 

To offer leadership in the emerging domain of off -campus adult 
education, the Commission on Non-Traditional Study was formed with the 
tasks of analyzing the dimensions of this new learning field and charting 
some possible directions for policy. To inform its deliberations and 
recommendations, the Commission sponsored several research projects. 
This is a report on one of those studies. 

The chief purpose of this project* is to describe in some detail 
the potential market for adult learning — subject matter interests, 
preferred settings for learning, reasons for adult learning, and other 
related issues. A second general purpose is to analyze the learning 
activities — subjects studied, methods used, and so forth — of men 
and women who presently are in fact engaging in adult learning. 

To gather this intcrmation, a survey questionnaire was first de- 
signed in the Berkeley cffice of Educational Testing Service. Between 

* Referred to as Study I in the report of the Commission on Non-Tradi- 
tional Study ( Diversity by Desisn , San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 1973). 
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May and Aupust (of 1972) this form was dallvered by a comm rclal survey 
organization to adults between ages 18 and 60 residing in a carefully 
selected national sample of 1,639 households. Processing and variously 
tabulating the questionnaire responses took place at ETS-Berkeley. 

Like most survey research reports, this one makes heavy use of 
tables — some 28 in all. Many readers, however, will be satisfied to 
read the text only, in which we attempted to point to all the highlights 
in the data. Others will wish to examine the tables closely In order 
to verify in detail the presence or absence of particular relationships 
of interest. 

There proved to be a good many surprises in the results. Many of 
the findings were heartening, such as some three-fourths of all American 
adults expressing interest in continued learning of some kind. Some 
were sobering, as will be the finding, for academic professionals, of 
relatively small interest in studying academic subjects (as compared to, 
say, vocational or avocatlonal topics). 

All the results are best regarded as general indicators of adult 
learning interests and activities, rather than definitive descriptions.* 
Caution is particularly appropriate, because of the relatively small 
numbers of respondents, in interpreting the data from the various sub- 
samples delineated in the survey — Black adults, women aged 55 to 60, 
widowed or divorced people, and so forth. Nonetheless we trust that 
the information set forth in this report can be of very considerable 
use to educational planners weighing various policy alternatives for 



* Experience with educational market surveys has consistently shown a 
sizable discrepancy, for example, between staced Intentions and 
actual behavior (e.g., indicating interest in some kind of study and 
actually enrolling for the study). 



the continuing learning of American adults. 

* * * 

We wish to acknowledge the able contribution of a number of ETS 
aseoclates who assisted on the project. Barbara Greenberg, as research 
assistant, helped in questionnaire design and in editing and coding the 
returns. Andrew York* with great resourcefulness* programmed the Immense 
computer analysis. Carol Vale consulted on various statistical matters. 
Sandy Kessler was the chief typist. Carol Hoag, Patricia Seymour and 
Betty Hanks assisted in the preparation of tables. 

We also wish to express our appreciation to Reuben Cohen and 
Charlotte Slider of the Response Analysis Corporation for their splendid 
work and cooperation in the data-gathering phase of the project. 
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SURVEY METHOD ^ 

The Survey Questionnaire 

In the late spring of 1972, a questionnaire (Appendix A) was 
designed by the present authors to gather information related to the 
several Issues and questions that had been emerging as critical In the 
delivery of non-traditional learning. Perhaps most Important, we were 
desirous: (1) that respondents would be able to indicate their subject 
matter learning Interests from a range of top.cs that was not limited 
to the common academic and vocational subjects but Instead Included a 
wide range of content — from engineering to occult sciences;'^ and (2) 
that respondents could select preferred learning modes from a range 
that included extension courses, correspondence courses, on-the-job 
training, private lessons, TV courses, and independent study, as well 
as standard classroom Instruction. 

In addition to subject content and learning methods, questions 
were written focusing on desire for credit of various types, preferred 
places of study, time factors in learning, reasons for learning, will- 
ingness to pay, guidance needs, and perceived barriers to learning. 
Questions related to these factors were asked both of what we will be 
referring to as "Would-Be Learners" and (actual) "Learners." Several 
biographical questions were also included for analytic purposes, as 
will be discussed shortly. 



* One model for the content list (question 2, page A-2) was the 
Johns tone-Rivera study of 1965, which explored a wide range of 
learning Interests. (Johnstone, John W.C. and Rivera, Ramon J., 
Volunteers for Learning , Aldine, Chicago, 1965). 
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The 34 questions comprising the form (a precoded mulMple-cholce 
format) were designed to be self-admlnlsteringi to require a short 
time — 30 minutes on the average — for respondents to complete » and 
to be generally simple to wswer. The various Items were omitted by 
an average of about five percent of the respondents » with the question 
concerning family Income drawing the highest nonresponse rate (15 
percent) • 

Data Collectloa and Sample 

Sample selection and data collection were sub-contracted to the 
Response Analysis Corporation (RAC) of Princeton^ N.J. In mld-1972» 
the basic survey universe included approximately 104 million persons 
aged 18 to 60 living In private households in the continental United 
States » and who were not full-time students. Using the most recent 
census information and systematic random procedures to select specific 
geographic 1 cations » households » and Individuals » RAC derived a na- 
tional probability sample of 2»S15 households. In the summer of 1972 
their interviewers visited these homes and identified residents aged 
18 to 60. Screening (up to four visits) to determine if there was an 
eligible respondent was completed at 83 percent (2»090) of the houses- 
holds in the sample. Of the screened households^ 78 percent (1^639) 
had at least one eligible respondent. 

Questionnaires were left at the homes » completed by designated 
respondents » and picked up on a return visit by the Interviewer. About 
three percent of the questionnaires were completed as personal Inter*- 
views; these were respondents who were Illiterate^ non English-readlngi 
or handicapped in some way so that assistance was needed. Mo more than 
two questionnaires were left at any one household. 
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A total of 2,974 people aged 18 to 60 in the screened eligible 
households were asked to fill out tho survey. Questionnaires were. In 
fact, completed by 2,004 respondents in 1,248 households — 67 percent 
of the people asked to fill out the form. Seven percent of. the desig- 
nated respondents could subsequently not be reached at home after three 
return visits; 26 percent, for one reason or another, refused to fill 
out the form. For the purposes of this study, full-time students, of 
which there were 111 surveyed, were omitted from the analysis. The 
final sample, then, consisted of 1,893 respondents. 

Each of the 1,893 respondents was assigned a weight to m^ike the 
sample comparable to the general American adult population, exclusive 
of full-^time students. Each weight was a combination of three adjuf^t- 
ments — a weight to adjust for the size of the respondent's household; 
a weight for the geographic location of the respondent; and one for the 
age, sex, race, and educational attainment of the respondent. (See 
Appendix B for a more complete description of the weighting procedures.) 
These adjustments resulted in a weighted sample size (N^) of 3,910, 
which figure is the basis for all calculations in this report. 

Comparisons Among Subsamples f 

To enable comparisons among various demographically-def ined sub"- 
samples, questions relating to the respondent's sex, age, race, marital 
status, educational attainment, occupation. Job status, region of coun-* 
try and size of community were included in the survey. The percentage 
figures in Table 1.1 on page 14 Indicate the relative size of each of 
the resulting subsamples within the total sample (column 1), among the 
Would-Be Learners (column 2), and the Learners (column 3). The smallebt 
subsamples of Would-Be Learners (men aged 55 to 60, and Black men) have 
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a minimum of 120 weighted cases. The smallest subsamples of Leairnere 
(widowed/divorced, and individuals with no more than eight years of 
schooling) have at least 60 weighted cases. Subsamples formed on the 
basis of two respondent characteristics — age and sex, race and sex — 
are subgroups of Would-Be Learners only. 

Most of the subgroups used in the 28 tables are self-explanatory 
from the labels used (see the questionnaire, items 15 and 27 through 
34, pages A-9, ;-13, and A-14) . The racial, educational, occupational, 
and geographic suugroups, however, need further explanation. 

Respo^uents who indicated they were Latin American, Puerto Rican, 
Asian, American Indian or of some other race besides white or Black 
(2.4 percent of the total weighted sample) were included only in the 
percentages for "all respondents." 

Of the five education categories, two involved college work. The 
first, "some postsecondary education," was comprised of those \Aio had 
attended a business or trade school in addition to high school or who 
had spent one to three years in college; the group also included respon- 
dents who had earned two-year college degrees. The second, "college 
graduation or more," was comprised of recipients of a four-year college 
degree as well as respondents who had gone on te a graduate or profes- 
sional school and who had earned an advanced degree. 

Respondents were asked to write a brifif description of the kind of 
work they usually do. As far as possible, these daticriptions were, coded 
according to the Bureau of Census classifications. More particularly, 
men and women classified as "unskilled/semiskilled" included farm workers, 
construction laborers, stock handlers, service workers, and those with no 
usual occupation; "skilled" included craftsmen, mechanics, and technicians 
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in jobs requiring apprenticeships or considerable on-the-job training; 
"sales/clerical" — salespersons and office workers auch as secretaries 
and bookkeepers; "small business" ~ owners, managers or partners of 
small businesses, and lower-level governmental officialf; "professional/ 
large business" — professionals requiring a bachelor's or advanced 
degree, owners of large businesses, and high-level executives and admin- 
istrators in large businesses or governmental agencies* Women also 
were divided into two subsamples: (1) full-time housewives (39 percent 
of the TOmen respondents) and (2) non (full-time) housewives — single 
women or women working outside of the home. 

The survey sample was divided ^.ccording to geographic region of 
the country using the Census Bureau classification scheme.* Respondents 
classified as "urban" included all urban or central city residents in 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA's) as defined by the 
Bureau of Census, and also residents of cities in counties with a mini- 
mum population of 50,000 in 1970. "Rural" respondents included all 
residents of sparsely populated areas and residenf-.s living outside of 
cities and urban areas In SMSA's. 

In general, there were few important differences among the sub- 
samples beyond the characteristic used to create each subgroup (sex, 

* "Northeast" included the New England states and New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. "Northcentral" included Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. "South" included Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
T-nnessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. "West" included 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming (Alaska and Hawaii were not 
in the sampl ing frame used by RAC) . 
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race, and so forth). However, the compoeltlon of several of these 
subgroups needs additional clarification. 

Educational level, of course, is related to occupational level. 
Thus, the largest proportions of people in unskilled and semiskilled 
jobs had less than 12 years of schooling, and the majority of respon- 
dents in professional and large business positions were college gradu* 
ates. Women were overrepresented in the sales and clerical subsample, 
and underrepresented In the other occupations. Four-fifths of the men 
(one-third of the women) had full-time jobs outside of the home. 

The chief differences (besides race) between the white and Black 
subsamples were the larger proportions of Blacks who were unmarried and ' 
who had less than a high school education. With regard to the marital 
status subsamples, most of the widowed or divorced respondents were 
women, and most of the single people were under age 25. Finally, the 
Western subsample, compared to the other regional groupings, had fewer 
Blacks and larger proportions of people who had attended college; the 
Southern subsample had more rural respondents. 

Translating Sample Results into Population Projections 

One purpose for the weighting procedures outlined In Appendix B 
was to enable somewhat more accurate projections of sample results to 
the total survey universe* All the results presented in this report 
are percentages (of the survey sample or subsamples); there are no 
population projections. To make such estimates of the numbers of 
American adults corresponding to any of the percentages, one would use 
104 million people as the universe or population. The number of Would-^ 
Be Learners in the sample (3,001, or 77 percent of the weighted total 
sample, as shown in column 10 of Table 2.2) can be projected to 




represent 80 milllcn people. In like manner » the number of Learners in 
the samp J e (1,207 » or 31 percent of the weighted sample, as showr in 
column 10 of Table 2.5) can be projected to represent about 32 million. 
The size of population subgroups of Would-Be Learners and Learners can be 
similarly estimated with the percentages in column 2 and 3 of Table l.l.^ 

Such population estimates should be made with caution. Percentages 
of a nationwide sample of the size used in this survey (1,893 unweighted 
cases) can have a margin of error of as much as three percent ~ repre- 
senting more than three million people. Percentages of the various sub- 
samples are subject to much larger margins of error. 



^ For example, rhe subgroup Black Would-Be Learners (9 percent, as 
indicated in column 2) would represent about 7.2 million people; 
Black Learners (6 percent, from column 3), about 1.9 million peo- 
ple. By examining Table 2.2, an estimate can be made of, for 
example, the number of Blacks interested in vocational subjects — 
4 millior (56 percent of 7.2 million). Population projections can 
be derived in a similar manner for any subgroup on any of the items 
included in the survey. 
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These two ^rvjup^ will li.. . i m; i :.u a.. i.- ariK -rs and Wuuld~Be Learners « 
The lunuer arc Ltie 'v.- [;Lc'., » rt.'s..viiuL'nt.s in ttiL- sainpJe who reported 

having been, cn^ai^t-.l iu iA'ir:»i.i.. (liav!.i>; "received instruction in") some 
subject or skill in l\\r i^ast '.vrlve luLMiihs. Tho Tarter, the Would-Be 
Learners, are J,00i i,we i » iuaividuaid (ironi ihn total weighted sample 
of 3,910) who inuicattd a;) interest In sume. kind of further learning,* 

As can be read in tiij two rows In the Table there is no 

tendency tor either sex to Ic n;ore oriented than the other toward con- 
tinued learning, l ae ptTi enta^.e ot men and women in the two subsamples, 
and in the total .saLipi*_'» ail\ [>: a.; t i '.:ai 1 y identical. 

In terns ol a^e, Luc S'lK/.r-wi^? o( Learners tends to be somewhat 
younger than the ^'eP**. ri] au'jit [;.>pal. at Levi . ''^''f Forty percent of the 
Learners are under av.^-* JO, ..oii.parcd tc '}2 in the total Sc-imple; many 
young adults presumably ure uni^a^^^evi in occupational training. Forty- 
eight percent ot* the Learner-^ are age '35 or older, as compared to 57 
percent in the total sample. The rates oi both interest in and actual 



* See item 1 of the questionnaire (page A-J) for th^^ exact wording of 
the item used In lorming ttie subgroup of Would-Bc* U'.arners, 

Th^.^ sli^'htlv hirhf.T li/Mrr lor tfi*- v-unte-U ny^r^ catoy,ory, 12 percent^ 
can not l>e attrii u^ c. tc ( nt : i» t ^ l In*.. 1 fiS ['L>ncW/n t having been a 
full-time studcMit in the /ear. S^e question 17 on page A-IO. 
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participation in learning activities decline slightly during the early 
30*8, and then again after age 55. This age pattern ia essentially the 
same for both men and women. 

Comparing Blacks and whites, there is again a small dlffere:ice in 
the composition of the sample of Learners, with the Blacks slightly 
underrepresented (six percent, as against ten percent in the total sam- 
ple). The slightly larger proportion of women among the Would-Be 
Learners, it can be seen, are for the most part white women. 

With regard to marital status, the high incidence of single people 
among the Learners (18 percent) would be related to the relatively young 
age of this subsample. Interestingly, the percentage of widowed and 
divorced respondents among the Would-Be Learners is no different than 
it is in the total sample. 

We come now to two socio-economic characteristics — educational 
and occupational level-r which are factors that do substantially differ- 
entiate the Learners from the general population (and from the Would-Ba 
Learners as well) . Whereas 33 percent of the total sample have not 
completed secondary school, half as many (17 percent) among the Learners 
never finished high school. Correspondingly, nearly twice as many 
Learners (42 percent), compared to the total sample (24 percent), have 
had some formal post secondary education. Clearly, adults in America 
who have engaged in learning activities in the past year tend to be 
people who are already relatively well educated. 

The situation is similar with respect to occupational level. One- 
fourth (25 percent) of the general population (men and women) indicated 
having unskilled occupations; the corresponding figure In the sample of 
Learners is 16 percent. At the other end of the occupational spectrum, 
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16 percent of the Learners are professionals or executives of large 
businesses I in contrast to half that number (eight percent) In the 
general population* 

No differences between the two subgroups and the total sample 
are apparent In the numbers of women respondents who are either (1) 
housewives or (2) non-housewives » i.e., single or working outside the 
home. The percentage of (fuJ.l-time) housewives, for example, among 
the Learners (and Would-- Be T earners) is no different than the percentage 
of housewives In the general population. 

Likewise the groups are not different in terms of the job status 
breakdown — employed full-time, employed part-time, and no job (which 
would Include most of the full-time housewives 1 ) • 

Looking at the figures for region of the country, the one notable 
finding is that a disproportionately large number of Learners reside in 
the West — 21 percent , compared to 14 percent in the total sample. 
Conceivably this is to some extent due to the generally higher level of 
formal education among adult Westerners, again partially the result of 
wider postsecondary education opportunities in the West (e.g., in 
California). 

When the samples are divided according to whether respondents reside 
In urban or rural communities, one sees the tendency for urban dwellers 
to be more heavily represented among both the actual Learners, and to a 
lesser extent, among the Would-Be Learners. Presumably these differentials 
are at least in part because of the greater availability of educational 
facilities in metropolitan areas. 
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CONTENT OF LEARNING INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 

This section of the report is divided into two roughly equal halves. 
The purpose in the lirst half is to consider in some detail the fields 
of knowledge, skill, or activity in which American adults wish to study 
and learn. In the second half, the focus is on what subjects the Learn- 
ers report they have in fact been studying. 

With regard, first, to lear.ning interests (wishes), the Would-Be 
Learners were asked to indicate from a list of 48 topics: 

(1) all the subjects they would be interested in learning; and 
then, 

(2) the one topic they would "most like" to loam. 

The tabulations for both questions are given in Table 2.1. The 
figures (percentages) are based on all the people in the survey (3,001 
out of 3,910) who reported interest in learning something new (i.e., the 
Would-Be Learners). Tabulations of "any interest" in the subject are in 
the left-hand column; "first choice" percentages are on the right. The 
latter total to 100 percent (within rounding errors). 

For purposes of various subsequent analyses, the responses to the 
48 content alternatives were combined into eight broader content cate- 
gories.* Percentage rntes of interest (both "any interest" and "first 
choice") for these general categories are also shown in Table 2.1. 



* The eight-way content typology approximates the one developed by 
Johnstone and Rivera ( op. cit. ). 
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BEST COP/ mmis. 

Table 2.1 

Content of Learning Interests 
Percent of those Interested In learning (N ■ 3001) 

w 



I 2 

FlrHt i^holce 
Interest Interent 
in topic In topic 

U'lUTal oducation 48 13 

H. isli- fdiuallon 13 4 
iSioloiiic'.il scliiiics 6 1 
(iro.ii I vt' writ Ing 13 1 
Kn^Usii l.in^uaiit' 8 I 
CriMt Books 11 0 
Humanities 16 2 

I. anKii'igi^^^ 16 2 
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L earnlag Interestg In the Ceaeral Adult Population 

The two Indices — **any interest" and ••first choice" — yield fairly 
similar but by no means identical patterns of results. Consider first 
the various subjects and skills which American adults report any Interest 
in learning. 

Of the 48 subjects listed, investment (and related financial mat- 
ters) leads the list, with 29 percent of the sample reporting interest. 
Following very closely behind are sports and games « with 28 percent 
indicating Interest, and crafts, and sewing and cooking, in both of 
which areas 27 percent of the sample report an interest in learning. 
Also ranking high are business skills, gardening, and physical fitness , 
all drawing 26 percent learning interest rates. 

When the 48 topics are combined into the eight broader . content do- 
mains, the category of vocational subjects is the most popular, with 
78 percent of the sample reporting Interest In one or another of the 
16 topics included in that domain. The category of hobbies and recre- 
ation is second in terms of "any Interest" popularity, with the home 
and family living and personal development content categories following 
not far behind « 

While the ••any Interest" figures in the left-hand column of Table 2.1 
shed light on all the kinds of things American adults say they are in* 
terested in learning about, the •'first choice" figures in the second 
column are perhaps a sharper Indication of Just what kind of learning 
people would engage in if and when they in fact get down to It. The 
latter would pertain more directly to the immediate market for adult 
education* 
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Here it la clear that various occupation-relevant subjects are the 
ones in which the largest numbers of adults vould " most like to study 
or learn." Of the 48 topics, business skills (such as typing, ac- 
counting, bookkeeping), by a sizable margin, is the most frequent 
first choice — the first choice of nine percent of the sample. Five 
percent report technical skills (such as auto mechanics, TV repal.., 
drafting) as their first choice. Following with equal four percent 
first choice rates are: basic education (reading, basic math, writing), 
industrial traJos, nursing, child development, sewing and cooking, and 
investment. 

When the range of content topics is considered in terms of the 
eight broad categories, it is all the more clear that the vocational 
subjects are of the most immediate interest to the general adult pop- 
ulation. Almost half (A3 percent) report one or another of the 16 
subjects in this category to be their first choice learning interest. 
The remaining seven domains follow well down, with first choice rates 
ranging from 13 percent for general education and for hobbles and 
recreation down to three percent for the agriculture and the religiovi 
categories. 

It is Interesting to consider the pattern of differences between 
the "any interest" and "first choice" responses. Thinking in terms 
of the eight content categories, half or more of all American adults 
report some interest (i.e., "any Interest") in five of the eight gen- 
eral domains. However, their first choice learning preferences clearly 
center on practical, often job-related, topics — the vocational sub- 
jects (e.g., business, technical, and industrial skills), basic (literac 
education, child development, sewing and cooking, and investment. One 
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notes several specific subjects for which there are especially large 
discrepancies between professed general Interest and first L.hoice 
priority: crafts, sports and games, gardening, and physical fitness. 

Who Is Interested in Learning What 

At this point we consider the general question of who — as 
defined by various demographic factors — is interested in learning 
what subjects. In presenting this analysis, we will be drawing on 
two sets of tabular data. In Table 2.2 the 48 content areas are col- 
lapsed into the eight broader categories as shown in Table 2.1. Table 2.3 
presents similar results for the ten content topics (of the 48) which 
are most preferred by either men or women (for a total, as it turned 
out, of 18 topir)). The data in both tables are first choice interests, 
the response given on item 3 of the questionnaire. 

All the figures in both tables are percentages of the 3,001 (weighted) 
individuals who indicated an interest in learning something (the Would- Be 
Learners). In Table 2.2 the entries in each row for the eight fields 
total to 100 percent (within rounding errors). In Table 2.3, depending 
on the subgroup of respondents (the row), the percentages total to be- 
tween 51 and 87 percent; that is, these 18 content areas account for 
well over half of all first-choice learning interests indicated* In 
discussing the learning interests of the various subgroups, our strategy 
will be to comment on the results from both tables more or less 
simultaneously* 

Looking at Table 2 •2, one is as much struck by the similarities as 
by the disparities. Interest in learning some subject (extreme right- 
hand column) is fairly similar for the overalJ male and female popula* 
tions (74 and 80 percent respectively). As regards the content categories^ 
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AO percent of the women respondents, as compared to 46 percent of the 
men. Indicate a vocational field, a subject that would presumably have 
implications for entering the job market or for advancing lu onu's 
present work. The differences in interest in agricultural (men, six 
' percent; women, one percent) and home and family courses (men, five 
percent; women, 18 percent) are to be expected, given the usual sex- 
role stereotypes in America. For the other general categories — 
general education, hobbies and recreation, public affairs, and so 
forth — the differences between the sexes are negligible. 

The figures in Table 2.3 indicate that within the broad vocational 
category, women are especially interested in business (secretarial, 
bookkeeping, and related) skills, while men are disproportionately 
oriented toward technical skills, engineering and industrial trades. 

The extent of interest in various kinds of learning on the part of 
adults of different ages is also indicated in the two tables. One sees in 
the far right column of Table 2.2 that interest in engaging in some kind 
of learning remains at a fairly high level from the youngest category (un- 
der age 25) through the age 45-54 category, and substantially drops off 
only for the oldest category considered. Even in the over-55 category, 
more than half (58 percent) of the respondents indicate interest in learn- 
ing. Sex differences by age are substantial; for men, the decline in 
interest in learning with age is quite large, ranging from 90 percent in 
the youngest category down to 52 percent in the oldest subgroup. Among 
women, the decline is more modest — from 85 percent down to 65 percent. 

Rates of interest in engaging in some kind of learning for whites 
and Blacks are not notably different (77 and 70 percent respectively). 
Blacks report substantially greater Interest in vocational subjects 
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Table 2.3 (conclnued) 

Incereac In topics (Flrsc Choice) - Topics Most Frequently MenCloned by Malee or Females 
Percent of those Interested In learning (N^ • 3001) 
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than do whiles (56 compared to 42 percent) » and lees interest in pur- 
suing learning in the areas of hobbies and recreation. The latter is 
a tmccrfy that Black women seem totalH unable to afford. These pat-* 
terns make sense given the general difference in economic circumstances 
between wliites and Blacks in the country. 

From Table 2.3» It Is apparent that learning Interests of Blacks 
are heavily concentrated in certain fields to the total exclusion of 
other fields. The interests of Black men center on technical and busi«* 
ness related skills; for Black women ^ they are focused on basic education, 
business skills, and nursing. 

Single people » presumably mainly because of greater available 
time, are more interested in some kind of learning than are either mar- 
ried people or widowed or divorced individuals. Interestingly » singles 
have a relatively strong first choice Interest in the area of hobbies 
and recreation (the 24 percent figure is the single highest in the col- 
umn). Widuwed or divorced respondents, of whom 74 percent are women, 
are disproportionately oriented toward vocational subjects, no doubt 
chiefly for purposes of economic self-sufficiency. Business skills 
and nursing are areas of particular interest for this group (Table 2.3)« 

Moving down the tables to the socio-economic characteristics, it 
is clear that there la strong relationship between level of formal 
education completed and desire to engage in some kind of adult learning. 
The percentage rates in the right hand column of Table 2.2 range from 
55 percent for the category completing no more than an elementary edu- 
cation to 91 percent for the college graduate subgroup, with the largest 
discrepancies falling between the elementary-only and some high school 
(75 percent) subgroups, and between high school graduates (77 percent) 
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and those with postsecondary work (89 percent). 

Looking further at Table 2.2, the relatively high value for the 
general education subjects (29 percent) in the case of the eight-years- 
or-leas-education subgroup reflects the interest in basic (literacy) 
education on the part of that subgroup (as shown in Table 2.3). One 
also notes the greater interest in hobbies and recreation with more 
formal education, and also a trend toward wider interest in topics re- 
lated to personal development. Both in a sense are "luxuries" that 
can be afforded by the better educated and more affluent. 

Occupational level of course Is highly related to educational 
level, and the patterns of learning interests according to either di- 
mension are fairly similar. One difference is that individuals in 
skilled (and to some extent, unskilled and semiskilled) occupations 
report greater interest in studying essentially vocational subjects, 
such as (from Table 2.3) engineering, industrial trades, and technical 
trades. These men (only 13 percent in the skilled subgroup were women) 
seem quite obviously concerned in some sense to upgrade their work-lives. 
Likewise, the people in the "small business" subgroup are disproportion- 
ately interested in studying management. 

All the women respondents in the survey were divided according to 
whether they are (full-time) housewives or non-housewives (employed 
outside the home full- or part-time). The chief discrepancy in learning 
interests between these two groups, perhaps naturally, is that house- 
wives are more interested in i:;tudying topics related to home and family. 

Somewhat surprisingly, there are few differences among respondents 
employed full-time, part-time, or not at all. There is no differential 
interest in vocational subjects, as might have been expected. People 
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employed part-time (70 percent were women) are disproportionately In- 
terested In "general education" topics. People la the "no job" cate- 
gory, o£ which 83 percent are women* are especially interested in home 
and family subjects. 

We see In considering the results by geographical region of the 
country that adults living in the West are somewhat more interested in 
ensaging in some kind of learning than are people residing elsewhere. 
Thus 89 percent of the sample of Westerners, as compared to 73 to 78 
percent in the other three regions, report interest in learning soma 
subject. Topics in the areas of hobbles and recreation, personal de- 
velopment, and business management (Table 2.3) are of wider interest 
to adults in the western part of the country. 

Finally, we note (again) that urban residents wish to pursue 
learning of some kind in proportionately greater numbers than rural peo- 
ple; the percentages (in the right-hand column of Table 2.2) are 81 and 
65 percent respectively. Urbanltes are relatively interested in general 
education subjects and in hobby and recreation topics; rural dwellers 
are more Interested in agriculture (naturally) and in religion as topics 
for further learning. 

* * * 

In the previous paragraphs we commented on the various subjects 
and skills that American adults say they would like to learn if they 
had the chance* In this second half of the section we consider the 
subject fields that the adult Learners report that they have in fact 
received instruction in within the past 12 months. Respondents were 
asked to include all forms of instruction, other than full-time enrollment 
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in a school or college ~ evening classea, excenaion coursea, on-the- 
job training, and ao forth.* 

Readers will recall that just below one in three adults in the 
country engaged in some kind of more or less formal learning in the 
past year; the subsample of Learners included 1,207 or 31 percent of 
the total sample of 3,910 individuals. 

The Content of Lea rning in the General Adult Pop ulation 

Table 2.4, in the right-hand column, shows the frequency with which 
various kinds of subject matter were studied by the sample of Learners. 
The figures in the left-hand column are the corresponding percentages 
for the total sample. For example, of all the people who engaged in 
some kind of learning in the previous year, four percent took basic 
education courses (reading, basic math, etc.); this four percent figure 
translates to one percent of the total sample (which is meant to approx- 
imate the total American adult population). Respondents indicated their 
learning activities via a question having 16 alternative answers; they 
could check as many fields as they had studied in. Again, the various 
alternatives were combined into the eight brg*d categories used in the 
Johnstone and Rivera survey to facilitate summarizing results and to 
enable comparison with Johnstone and Rivera's findings. 

Of the 16 subject areas, hobbles and handicrafts, by a fairly siz- 
able margin, was the most popular adult education content category In 
1971 and 1972. One-fourth (25 percent) of the Learners and eight per- 
cent of the general population reported engaging In such learning ("such 
as photography, weaving, music;" see item 17, page A-10). Next most 



* See item 17, page A-10. 
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frequently studied were technical and vocational skills ("such as typing, 
auto mechanics"), studied by 18 pendent of the Learners and six percent 
of the total sample. Following not far behind were religion, home and 
family living, and sports and recreation courses • 

When we consider the broader combinations of the various subjects 
and skills, the domain of hobbies and recreation (which includes safety) 
is the most popular, with 42 percent of the Learners and 13 percent of 
the entire sample pursuing such avocalional learning*^ Vocational learning, 
training in various Job-related skills — technical, managerial, profes- 
sional, is a fairly close second; 35 percent of the sample of Learners, 
and 11 percent of all the respondents, reported vocationally~oriented 
learning activities.** One-fourth of all Learners, and eight percent of 
Che total sample, studied general (academic) subjects, including basic 
education* The remaining five general content areas drew relatively 
small percentages of adult students, ranging from religion (14 and four 
percent) and home and family living (13 and four percent) dovm to agri- 
culture (three and one percent). 



* The percentages for the fields within each general category will 
usually total to more than the percentage for the general category 
itself* For example, under hobbies and recreation, the figures for 
the three subfields total to 48, as compared to the 42 percent fig- 
ure given for the general category. The discrepancy is because some 
individuals reported studying in more than one of the subfields; e.g., 
some people chocked both the hobbies and handicrafts and the sports 
and recreation alternatives. 

** Were safety (first aid, water safety, etc.) courses excluded from 
the hobbies and recreation category, the two general domains of 
learning — the vocational and avocational — would be roughly equal 
in terns of the numbers of adults engaging in study in each (about 
one-third of the Learners and one-twelfth of the general adult 
population) • 
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What changes have taken place, we may aek, In the content of adult 
learning activities in the last ten years, since the time t'ue Johnstone 
and Rivera survey was conducted? Unfortunately the answer will be dp-- 
proximate at beat; the questions (and the alternative responses afforded) 
were not identical in the two studies. The one reasonably clear trend 
is for greater Involvement in hobbies and recreation learning in 1971-72. 
In the earlier study, an estimated 24 percent of all the "adults who 
studied..." studied hobbies and recreation topics, compared to 42 percent, 
or, with safety courses eliminated,* 32 percL.it of the present sample 
of Learners. This trend is consistent with common understandings about 
increasing leisure time for many adults in American society. 

Study of vocational subjects seems to have declined slightly, from 
39 percent to 35 percent of the Learners. The general education cate«* 
gory is the most difficult to compare, bicause of the very different 
response formats used in the two surveys. Eliminating basic education, 
which was not included in Johnstone and Rivera's general education cate«* 
gory, the indication is that there has been a modest increase in adult 
study of general (academic) subjects in the past decade — up to 21 percent 
from IS percent in 1962. 

Study of topics related to personal development has increased 
slightly (from seven to 11 percent), while study in the area of religion 
declined slightly — from 17 to 14 percent. Extent of learning in the 
areas of home and family living, agriculture, and public affairs were 
all essentially unchanged, shifting by only one or two percentage points. 

* The hobbies and recreation category in the Johnstone and Rivera study 
did not include safety. 
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Who Has Studied What 

Earlier we discussed how diverse nubgroups of adults — men and 
women, Blacks and whites, and so forth differed In what they report- 
edly are Interested In learning. At this point a similar kind of analysis 
Is focused on the sample of Learners. Ihe general question has to do 
with what kinds of people -- as defined by various personal, socio- 
economic, and geographic characteristics — have engaged in what kinds 
of learning (in the past 12 months). 

As before, the pertinent survey results are presented in two tables. 
In Table 2.5 the data are presented according to the eight-way breakdown 
of general content categories (after Johnstone and Rivera). In Table 2.6 
the eight columns represent the five most popular subjects for either 
the men or women Learners. The columns in both tables are arranged from 
left to right in order of extent of participation (i.e., popularity). 

Differences between men and women in subject matter studied are 
generally quite substantial. Thus the women in the sample, compared to 
the men, studied much more extensively in the general fields (Table 2.5) 
of hobbies and recreation* and religion, and somewhat more widely in 
topics related to home and family, and personal development. Vocational 
subjects was the chief content domain in which male learners outnumbered 
females; almost twice as many men (46 percent) as women (24 percent) engaged 
in such job-related learning, with three times as many men as women receiving 
instruction in managerial skills (Table 2.6). 

While in general there is declining involvement in learning activ- 
ities with advancing age (extreme right-hand column in Table 2.5), the 



* Notably hobbles and handicrafts (from Table 2.6) 
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age patterns vary uonsideraliy rrom one content Held to another. Learning 
activities related to hoblMt s and recreation appear tu Jeciiac only (tera- ' 
porarily) in the middle years; work on handicrafts is notably high (Table 
2.6) in the 55 to 60 age category. Learning of technical/vocational 
skills declines with age (Table 2.6;, vhile the reverse holds for man- 
agerial skills. Study of religious subjects increases somewhat with 
age, but does not, as might have been expected, peak in the highest age 
bracket included in the survey.* Study of home and family topics peaks 
in the early 30*s. "General education" learning declines with age (Table 
2.5). For the other fields there is little or no variation by age, or 
the patterns are inconsistent. 

With regard to race, one sees in the rightmost column, that a much 
larger proportion of whites (32 percent) than of Blacks (18 percent) 
participated in adult education in the past year (1971-72). This dif- 
ferential is most marked in the area of hobbies and recreation, where 
(proportionally) whites \astly outnumber Blacks. Many Blacks would 
simply not be able to afford to pursue such (often expensive) avocations. 
Whites also outnumber Blacks in the study of personal development sub- 
jects, which may also be seen as a luxury which many Blacks (and others) 
cannot afford. Disproportionately more whites than Blacks study religion 
for reasons not immediately apparent to these writers. Black adults 
greatly exceed whites in the taking of general education courses; some 
specifics (not shown in Table 2.6): basic education courses, taken by 
eight and three percent of Black and white Learners respectively; high 
school level courses, taken by 39 and five percent of Black and white 



* Perhaps a higher (the highest) Incidence of study of religion is to 
be found among people over age 60. 
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Learners respectively. 

As it was with interest in aew learning (Tables 2.2 and 2. 3), single 
people have more often In fact received instruction in the past year than 
married or divorced/widowed individuals. Almost half (45 percent) of the 
single respondents reported studying something in a more or less formal 
way. Single people much more often took general education courses; in 
particular (not shown in Table 2.6), 20 percent of the single learners 
took high school level courses, as compared to four percent u£ both 
the married and divorced/widowed subsaraples. Divorced or widowed indi- 
viduals reported disproportionately greater study in vocational subjects, 
perhaps, as noted earlier, because of new need for eccuomic self-suffi- 
ciency. And then there is the interesting finding of greater involvement 
in home and family courses on the part of widowed or divorced respondents 
suggesting a (new) need to know how to raise a family without a partner. 

Moving onto the socio-economic characteristics, it is clear thafc 
amount of formal schooling is strongly and consistently related to 
participation in adult education; over half (57 percent) of the college 
graduarr:; in the survey reported participation, whereas the rate among 
respondents with an eighth-grade education or less was only ten percent* 
Many of the patterns by field, however, are somewhat inconsistent, as 
the tabular data show. Study ot home and family subjects does decline 
consistently with formal education, while the opposite holds for sports 
and recreation (Table 2.6). Study of personal development, public af- 
fairs, and management skills is nonexistent among Learners with an 
eighth-grade education or less. 

In general, occupational level is also related to involvement in 
adult learning, although the relationships for the various fields are 
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somewhat complex, with occupation stratified as it is la the study. As 
would be expected, reypoudents In h.lue-coliar occupations are more en- 
gaged in teclmical/vocational training than are people In business and 
professional positions (column 2, Table 2,6). And the proportion of 
small business people (owners > partners) studying managerial skills is 
five times the corresponding rate for any of the other occupational 
categories. Likewise, the proportion of professionals studying "profes- 
sional skills" (not shown in Table 2.6) is four times that of the other 
occupations . 

The comparison between the women in the survey who are full-time 
housewives and those who are not shows that the latter, the non-house- 
wives, more often studied vocational and general education subjects, 
while the housewives more commonly pursued avocational, home and family, 
and religious learning activities. 

With respect to employment status, it is interesting to note the 
relatively extensive involvement on the part of individuals employed 
part-time in "self-oriented" learning activities — sports and recreation, 
personal development, safety, and agriculture (the last possibly as a 
part-time avocation). People employed full-time are by far the most 
heavily involved in vocational (including managerial) training, presumably 
in order t(j enhance career prospects. 

As indicated in the far right column of Table 2.5, a comparatively 
much larger proportion of adults in the western United States have actu- 
ally participated in adult learning. Difcrproportionate numbers of West- 
erners have studied in the areas of hobbles and handcrafts and personal 
development, and also (not shown in Tables 2.6) college level courses 
(especially) and graduate level courses. Other noteworthy differences: 



the relatively low rate for handicrafts and hobbies in the South, and 
the lesser study of religion in the Northeast. The former may reflect 
the generally lower tamily affluence and available leisurt^ time in l\w 
South; the latter could be due to the lower percentage of Protestants 
in the Northeast. 

Urban-rural differences are apparent for several of the content 
categories. For general (academic) education, the percentage of urban 
Learners is more than twice that of rural Learners (28 and 12 percent 
respectively). There are also appreciable differences in favor of the 
urban dwellers for hobbies and handicrafts and for sports and recreation. 
Rural Learners are disproportionately receiving training in vocational 
skills. 
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CREDIT FOR LKARNIN(i 

Desire for Credit 

A continuing Issue In adult education centers on the need of 
Individuals for formal acknowledgement of learning, as expressed In 
credits or other forms of recognition. Both the Would-Be Learners 
and the Learners responded to Items asking for their Interest In 
various forms of credit. In question 4, the respondents Interested 
In further learning were asked to check one of eight options regarding 
preference for various types of credit. Table 3.1 presents the results: 
columns 1 through 7 give the results for the various types of credit; 
column 8 indicates those who circled "other" or failed to respond to 
the item; column 9 sums columns 5, 6, and 7 reflecting "academic (college) 
credit;" and column 10 sums columns 3 through 7 representing "any kind 
of credit." Comparing the responses of the various subgroups with those 
of the total population will enable the reader to determine the rela- 
tive popularity of the various options for subgroups defined by age, 
race I and so forth. 

Fifty-three percent of tli Wouid-Be f.»*arners would be satisfied 
with no credit or certificate of satisfactory completion; only 17 per- 
cent are interested in some type of college credit. Considering the 
wide variety of learning areas represented in the questionnaire, it is 
not surprising that "no credit" and certificate of satisfactory comple- 
tion are the most popular options. While 53 percent would be satisfied 
with either of these two choices » significant percentages of the total 
population do wish to receive some form of credit, and relatively large 
percentages of one or another of the subgroups are interested in par- 
ticular forms of credit. 
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Interest In Any Credit by Would-Be Learnere 

Forty-two percent of all respondents Interested in learning some 
topic are interested in obtaining some kind of credit. Men are only 
slightly more interested than women in some kind of credit (particularly 
skill certification). Interest in credit decreases with age, ranging 
from a high of 59 percent for individuals under 25 to a low of 15 per- 
cent among people over 55. 

Blacks show more interest in credit (60 percent) than whites (40 
percent), with most of the difference accounted for by the greater 
interest of Blacks in skill certification and high school credit. 

With respect to marital status, singles (55 percent) are more inter- 
ested in credit of some kind than widowed/divorced (43 percent) or married 
people (39 percent). 

Educational level shows an interesting pattern. People with less 
than eight years of education and those with more than 16 years of 
education are less interested in formal credit of any kind. Respondents 
with the most schooling tend to mention "no credit;" those with the 
least schooling prefer a certificate of satisfactory completion. This 
pattern also holds true for the highest and lowest occupational levels. 
Interest in skill certification decll.es with occu^iational level, while 
interest in acadonic credit increases. Non -housewives are slightly 
more interested in credit (42 percent) than housewives (35 percent), 
with most of the difference accounted for by the greater interest of 
non-housewives (20 percent vs 12 percent) in acadpmic credit. Regional 
and urban/rural differences in desire for credit are negligible. 
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Interest In Academic Credit by Would-Be Learners 

Desire for academic credit shows little difference between men 
and women. Interest In credit decreases somewhat with ago, with the 
strongest desire In the 25-34 age range. Only five percent of those 
over 55 would care about academic credit. Academic credit desires 
vary with educational level; Would«-Be Learners with some postsecondary 
education (33 percent) and four years of college or more (26 percent) 
show a strong Interest, while those with eight years or less (one per* 
cent) or nine to 11 years (eight percent) are relatively uninterested 
In academic (college) credit.* Similarly, the higher the occupational 
level the higher the Interest In academic credit. Non-housewives are 
more desirous of academic credit than housewives. 

With respect to the specific types of academic credit, credit 
towards an advanced degree (column 7) Is wanted more by Would-Be Learners 
In the 25-34 age bracket, particularly by men (15 percent of men aged 
25-29, and 12 percent of men 30-34). Racial differences are not marked. 
Twenty-two percent of the college graduates In the sample are Interested 
In advanced credit, as are 19 percent of those employed In the professional/ 
large business category. Geographic and urban/rural differences are 
again negligible. 

Desire for credit towards a four-year college degree (column 6) is 
highest In the 25-34 age range (15 percent of Individuals 25-29, and 
13 percent of those aged 30-34). Racial differences are small. Twenty- 
two percent of respondents with some postsecondary education want four- 
year college degree credit, compared to eight percent of the total sample 



^ These two subgroups are interested in obtaining credit towards a 
high school diploma (17 percent, compared to one percent or less 
of the more highly educated subgroups). 
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of Learners* 

Two«-year college degree credit (column 3) shows little subgroup 
variation. Among women » Blacks (12 percent) are more Interested than 
whites (four percent). Desire for credit towards a high school dlplo«- 
ma (column 4) is most pronounced for Blacks, particularly Black men 
(24 percent), and for people with less than 12 years of schooling (17 
percent). 

Interest In credit towards a skill certificate or license (column 
3) decreases with age and occupational level. It is mentioned more 
often by Blacks, particularly Black men, than whites, and, among the 
youngest age group, ^ more men than viomen. 

Desire for Credit and Interest in Fields of Study 

Several findings emerge when we look at Interest in credit accord-* 
Ing to field chosen as most likely to study (Table 3.2) • No matter 
what the field of study. Interest is distributed across almost all the 
credit choices. Individuals interested in vocationally-oriented subjects 
are the ones most likely to want some form of credit, particularly credit 
towards a skill certificate or academic credit. People interested in 
reliplnus studies and in home and fami^v activities are the least likely 
to want credit of some kind. There is a trend for people Interested 
in the general education field of learning, compared to those interested 
in other fields, to want credit towards a high school diploma. 

In exploring learning interests and deslr<is for credit, few gener-* 
alizations are warranted except that learning situations should provide 
for both non«-credlt and various kinds of credit-earning opportunities. 
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Legrnera and Credit 

In question 20, the actual Learners responded to the same list of 
credit alternatives relating to credit as did the Would-be Learners. 
The data are presented In Table 3.3« 

Sixty-one percent of those vh$ studied one or more areas In the last 
year did not receive any type of credit, and another 15 percent received 
a certificate of satisfactory completion only. Less than one In five (18 
percent) received some kind of credit, about one In ten (11 percent) 
received some kind of educational credit, and only about one In fourteen 
(seven percent) received credit towards an AA, BA or advanced degree.* 
The contrast with the "Would-Be Learners," where 42 percent said they 
would be interested In credit, is surprising. 

Because of the small numbers desiring credit, differences among 
the various aubsamples must be viewed with caution, and our discussion 
will center on "any credit" (column 10). Women obtained credit less 
often than men (16 percent vs 22 percent) , although non-housewives 
obtained credit equally as often as males. Credit was obtained more 
often In the younger age groups — particularly by those under 25 among 
whom 31 percent received credit (outside of full-time schooling). 

A larger proportion A Black Learners than of whites received credit, 
especially credit towards a high school diploma. And more than twice as 
many single Learners as married or widowed/divorced respondents earned 
credit for learning activities, a trend probably related to the youthful- 
ness of the single respondents. 

* These estimates are surpislngly close to those of Johnstone and 
Rivera, based on 1962 data. They estimated that 17 percent of 
the courses taken by their sample were for some type of credit. 
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While respondents of every educational level received some kind of 
credit. Learners with less than 12 years of schooling most often received 
credit towards a high school diploma; those witli a \d^M aclwol diploma 
or one to three years of college most often received credit towards a 
skill certificate or license (people with one to three years of college 
were also the ones receiving the most AA and BA degree credit); and 
individuals with four or more years of college most frequently received 
advanced degree credit. 

With respect to occupational differences, credit towards a skill 
certificate was earned mainly by Learners in blue-collar jobs, while 
credit towards an advanced degree was received most often by people in 
professional and large business positions. 

Credit Received and Fields of Study 

In comparing subject fields studied with credit received (Table 3.4), 
at least one important finding emerges. While only 18 percent of the 
total sample of Learners earned credit, about half (49 percent) of those 
taking general education courses received some form of credit (28 percent, 
college credit; 16 percent, high school diploma credit). As would be ex- 
pected, this is the content domain where a substantial number of Learners 
reported receiving formal credit. Thus, in planning non-traditional 
studies, we can expect a good many people who are interested in studying 
academic subjects to want academic credit - to be aiming towards a degree. 

Only in two other fields ~ vocational subjects and public affairs ~ 
did as many as a fifth of the Learners receive credit. Respondents 
studying vocational subjects most often received credit towards a skill 
certificate or license; Learners of public affairs most often noted col- 
lege credit . 
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Table 3.4 

Credit Received by Participation in Field of Uar-tng 
iVrceiit of thoHt* who participated in leaiiUng a field (N^, « 1207) 
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* * * 

tn summary, formal credit for a wide variety of learning activities 
outside of full-time schooling appears to be of little concern to the 
majority of Learners and Would-Be Learners. Speaking generally, there 
is twice as much interest in credit as there was actual receipt of credit 
in 1971-72, but the numbers of respondents involved are perhaps smaller 
than might be expected. Thus, less than ?.0 percent of the Learners 
received credit for a learning activity, and about 40 percent of the 
respondents would be interested in cred"* t for their first-choice learning 
interest. The people for whom credit appears to be especially relevant 
are the young and the Blacks (the latter reporting particularly high 
Interest in and use of high school diploma credit). 

It is interesting that Learners and Would-Be Learners of general 
education are not more concerned about obtaining credit: 44 percent of 
general education Learners received high school or college credit; only 
a third of those wanting to learn some general education topic want high 
school or college credit. 

There is more interest in skill certification by Would-Be Learners 
than has been reportedly earned in 1971-72 by Learners, especially con- 
cerning vocational subjects and agriculture. There is also more interest 
In college credit by Would-Be Learners than has been reportedly received 
by Learners, particularly in the vocational and personal development 
fields. 

It is tempting to speculate on the reasons for the discrepancy be- 
tween desires for credit of the Would-Be i-earners and the actual receipt 
of credit on the part of the Learners. There is little data in the study 
to explain this discrepancy; so our inclination is to leave It unexplained. 
Wishes and reality often do not correspond. 
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We approached the quetUlon of motivation by ilt^velopius a set ol 
twenty alternative reasons lor engaging in adult learning. Both Would- 
Be Learners and Learners responded to the same list, which was written 
in part to represent seven factors developed recently by Paul Burgess.* 
In question nine of the survey (page A-6), the Would-Be Learners were 
asked to indicate the importance of each of the 20 reasons — whether 
it was ''very important," "somewhat important," or "not at all important." 
The percentages of Would-Be Learners reporting each reason as "very 
important" are listed in Table 4.1. The reasons in Table 4.1 are grouped 
into clusters according to the seven Burgess factors, plus the two new 
factors: 



1. The desire to know - Columns 1, 2 

2. The desire to reach a personal goal - Columns 3, 4, 5, 6 

3. The desire to reach a social goal - Columns 7, 8, 9 

4. The desire to reach a religious goal - Columns 10, 11 

5. The desire to take part in social activity - Columns 12, 13 

6. The desire to escape - Columns 14, 15 

7. The desire to comply with formal requirements - Columns 16, 17 

8. The desire for personal fulfillment - Columns 18, 19 

9. The desire for social and cultural knowledge - Column 20 

Factors eight (desire for personal fulfillment) and nine (desire for 

cultural 1-1 social knowledge) were not identified ii* t^he Burgess study. 



* Burgess, Paul. "Reasons for Adult Participation in Group Educational 
Activities." Adult Educr>tion , XXII, No. 1, 1971, pp. 3-29. In this 
study, participants in adult learning courses checked, on a seven- 
point scale, the importance of seventy reasons for taking the course. 
Using factor analysis, Burgess identified seven orthogonal factors 
accounting for about 60 percent of the variance. While the items in 
the present survey were not identical to Burgess*, the general meaning 
of each of his lactors was represented by one or more items. Additional 
items (reasons) were added to represent two factors not delineated in 
the Burgess factors but which were Judged to be important. 
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Table 4.1 (continued) 
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Reasuud lor Learning mon^ WouiJ- bu i.earper s 

Cluster 1, "the desire to know," is the mobi frequenn ly cited 
cluster; 56 percent indicrte "become better informedi persoiuil enjoy- 
ment and enrichment," v^d 35 percent note "curi.. uty^ learn £or the 
sale of learning," Next In frequency Is the cluster "desire for per- 
sonal ^Mlf illmenti" which includes "become a lAcippier pcirson" (37 percent) 
iind "be a better parent, husband , or wife" (30 percent), ^'he third 
cluster — "desire to reach a personal goal" — has economic overtones 
(in contrast to the first two); 27 percent indicate "work toward a 
certificate or license;" 25 percent » "help get a new Job;" 21 percent, 
"work toward a degree;" and 17 percent ^ "help to advance in my present 
job." The other clusters are less frequently endorsed. Only two other 
specific reasons — "become a more effective citizen" (26 percent) and 
"meet the requirements of my employer, profession, or someone in auth"- 
ority" (24 percent) — are endorsed by more than 20 percent of the 
respondents. 

For Would-Be Learners, then, the primary reasons for learaxng center 
around desire to know, desire for personal fulfillment, and desire to 
reach a personal (often economic) goal. 

It is difficult to compare directly percentages of the subgroups 
Indicating reasons as "very Important" for the reason that some subgroups 
report "no reason" as "very Important" more frequently than ochers (column 
1 of Table 4.1). For example, 29 percent of those over 55 years of age 
indicate no reason compared to 14 percent of the total group. Similarly, 
while the total sample of Would-Be Learners reports an average of 4.6 rea- 
sons as very important, the group over 55 indicates only 2.8 reasons. 
With this caveat in mind, the following subgroup differences nonetheless 
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appear meaningful. 

Similar propurtiona ol men and women oltc lUc various loason. lor 
wanting; to learn. The largest differences concern "job advancement." 
reported more often by men. and "be a better parent or spouse." cited 

more often by women. 

Age dlfferco.es are sensitive to the response set Indicated; since 
older ,r.aps check fewer reasons, differences must be interpreted cau- 
tiously. Citing of "help get a new job," "certification/licensing." 
••work toward a degree." and personal fulfillment reasons declines with 
age. with the highest frequency of response by Would-Be Learners under 
35 years of age. Among the youngest age group, knowledge reasons are 
cited especially by women, and "new job" and "degree" by men. As would 
be expected, "job advancement" is of most concern to men aged 25-54, 
while "be a better parent or spouse" U most important to women in their 

childbearing years. 

Black Would-Be Learners appear especially interested in personal 
goals - about twice aa many Blacks as whites mention "new job," "cer- 
tification/licensing," and "degree" as reasons for learning. Among the 
Blacks, disproportionate numbers of men cite a "degree," whereas women 
are especially Interested in learning for a "new job." Blacks (particu- 
larly men) are more likely than whites to learn for the social goals of 
"better understand community problems" and "work toward solutions of 
problems such as diaeriminatlon and pollution" and to "learn more about 
my own background and culture." This pattern of response is probably 
partly a reflection of the increased social awareness and political 
activism by minorities in recent years and partly a result of the pecu- 
liar phrasing of these reasons in the questionnaire. Blacks also 
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consider oomplv^- with requlretr.ents more important than whites.* An a^; 
Black Would-Be Learners, disproportionate numbers of womeu give knowledge 
reasons and "become a happier person," 

Married Would-Be Learners, naturally, more often note "be a better 
parent or spouse** than unmarried respondents. Those not married (rela* 
tlvely free of family commitments) want to learn in order to "get a new 
job** (42 percent, compared to 21 percent of married rer^ >ndenta) , a;jd, 
perhaps because of this **freedora,** want to "teel a sense of belonging** 
(29 and 32 percent^ compared to 16 percent of married people). Single 
people (most of whom are young) are particularly concerned with *'work 
toward a degree" and with reasons perhaps related to their social life — 
**meet new people" (29 percent, compared to 19 percent of all Would«-B6 
Learners), "get away from the routine of dally living** (35 percent, com- 
pared to 19 percent of all), and **become a happier person" (49 percent, 
compared to 37 percent of all Uould-Be Learners)* 

The knowledge reasons — "hecuuie better Informed" and "curiosity" ~ 
are most often cited by college graduates (69 and 47 percent, compared 
to 41 and 27 percent of respondents with an elementary education only)« 
On the other hand, job reasons — "new job," "job advancement," and "cer- 
tification/licensing*' — are least often reported by college graduates. 
Interest in complying with requirements generally declines with level of 
formal education; only three percent of the college graduates, compared 
to 23 percent of those with elementary schooling only, want to learn in 



* Higher proportions of Blacks than whites appear to cite most of the* 
reasons because they consider a greater niunber of reasons to be "very 
important.** Black Would-Be Learners indicate an average of 6.3 rea« 
sons, compared to 4.4 reasons for white Would-Be Learners. And about 
twice as many whites as Blacks consider no reason to be **very important. 
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order to **meot lequiremuat s lor ijetting into an <'Jucatlonal program." 
RulLglous reasons appear to be relativulv ir..portdnt for thu groups with 
the least formal education. 

Pattern^! of response according to occupation are similar to the edu- 
cational patterns: respondents in the top occupations are the .ho 
nost frequently cite knowledge reasons and least often indicate ''new 
Job/' ••certification/licensing," and *Wet requirements for getting into 
an cducatioual program.'* Non-housewives are more concerned than house- 
wives with personal goals and ''meet requirements of employer," although 
the differences are not as dramatic as might be expected, while house- 
wives are quite naturally more interested in "be a better parent or 
spouse." 

Differences in terms of Job status are small. As would be expectedi 
"job advancement" is most frequently mentioned by individuals employed 
full-time, and "be a better parent or spouse" is reported most often by 
Individuals without jobs (for the most part women). 

Geographic differences in reasons for wanting to learn are also 
small. The one notable finding is that religious reasons are reported 
most often by people living in the South and in rural areas. 

Reasons for Learning iXmone Learners 

The actual Learners responded to the same list of reasons as did 
the Would-Qe Learners, but instead of Indicating the degree of Impor- 
tance for each reason, the Learners indicated all reasons that applied 
(question 25, A-12). Table 4.2 gives the percentages checking each 
reason for the total group of Learners and for the various subgroups. 
The 20 reasons are grouped into the same clusters as in Table 4.1. 
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Table 4,2 (cdntlnudd) 
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!*'or Learners, i.. i \< ' lie Learners, thu most important reas^^ns 
V .iter ai'ouna kui»wlca>;f for i :. ... ■\:ko (''Lt....):: c' bott r informed'' cited by 
j'j ;.'t»rcent, ami 'V -.tiubiLv'' Lv yl porcr-it^ wit!i .uM'sona. f ulf iJ Lment 
rca.soiis and job~rcl xied reasons — 'Wee. rrquirements of someone in au- 
thority" (27 perctM r ) aua *' . ^» advanceiiicnt'* (25 percent) — next in 
importance. 

Sox differen .>;: in reas^ n.-^ i^.^r h... something in the 

past year are more pronounced among the Learae-s caan Wouid-Be Learners. 
Men more often rejorted ''job advancement," as was t:ve among the Would- 
be Learners, and "meet requirements of empioyer/authori::y Women more 
frequently mentioned personal fulfillment reasons ~ especially "be a 
better parent or spouse," as was the case in Table 4,1, "curiosity," and 
"get away from the routine of daily living." In addition, women were 
also somewhat more likely to cite religious reasons. 

As with the Would-Be Learners, citing of "new job," "certification/ 
licensing/' and "degree" by Learners is related to age, with the youngest 
age group most frequently mentioning these reasons. "Be a better parent 
or spouse" was most often associated with the 25-44 age group. The oldest 

^e group was the most likely to cite "curiosity" as a reason for having 
learned. This seems reasonable in that this group is more likely to be 
finished with working full-time and raising children. 

There are substantial differences in reasons given by Black and 
white Learners. For Blacks, reasons for having learned something gen- 
erally replicate those for wanting to learn: they were much more likely 
than whites to mention "certification/licensing," "degree" and (with 
four times the frequency of whites) "new Job" as reasons for having 
learned; Blacks also more often cited "learn about my own background 
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and culture** and the social goals, especially **work toward solutions of 
problems such as discrimination and pollution** (51 percent, compared to 
six percent of the whites), WlUte Learners were reportedly more con- 
cerned than liiacks with "job advancement,** '*get av/ay from the routine 
of dally living,*' and knowledge reasons. 

Single people, compared to the married or widowed/divorced respon- 
dents, more often reported learning for personal (job-related) goals 
and less frequently mentioned knowledge reasons. Widowed and divorced 
Learners were the ones most likely to report learning to **become a 
happier person** and for escape reasons: 32 percent » compared to 19 
percent of all adult Learners, had learned something to *'get away from 
the routine of dally living;'* 22 percent, compared to seven percent of 
all Learners, said they learned in order to **get away from personal 
problems.'* Similar proportions of widowed/divorced, single, and married 
people, however, indicate these reasons for wanting to learn (Table 4.1) • 
As expected, married Learners (but also widowed/ divorced individuals) 
reported learning to **be a better parent or spouse" more often than sin- 
gle people. 

The evidence linking amount of education with any of the reasons 
for having learned is inconsistent. Individuals with at least some high 
school experience were somewhat more likely to learn for knowledge rea- 
sons than those with an elementary education only. "Meet new people" 
and tl J social goals were most often reported by Learners who had at- 
tended but not graduated from high school. 

As was the case with Would-Be Learners and reasons for wanting to 
learn, respondents in the top occupations were the Learners who most 
frequently mentioned "become better informed" and least often reported 

ERIC 
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"new job" as reasons for having learned some subject or skill. "Meet 
requirements of my employer, profession, or someone in authority" was 
the second most frequently mentioned reason (besides "become better 
informed") for small businessmen, with over half citing it. Learners 
in the unskilled and semiskilled jobs were the most likely to give "be«* 
come a happier person" and escape reasons for having learned. 

Housewives were much more likely than women working outside the 
home to learn for personal fulfillment, and for religious reasons. Non- 
housewives, as would be expected, more often mentioned job-related 
reasons. 

Learners who were fully employed learned for the purposes of "job 
advancement" and "to meet requirements of employer/authority" more than 
those not fully employed. The Learners most likely to learn In order 
to "become better Informed" were part-time wrkers (68 percent^ compared 
to 35 percent of all Learners); this subgroup was also more likely to 
learn in order to obtain a "new Job." Those not fully employed (most of 
whom are women) more often gave religious reasons^ "get away from the 
routine of daily living," and personal fulfillment reasons than Learners 
with full-time employment. 

Differences among regions and types of cummunity were generally 
small. People In the West reported learning in order to "become better 
informed" more often than people in other regions (68 percent of Western- 
ers, compared to 55 percent of all Learners). Learners in urban areas 
were more likely to give knowledge reasons than those in rural areas; 
they were also somewhat more likely to learn to "get away from the 
routine of daily living." 
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ic is 

In summary, the knowledge, personal fultillmcnt and job-related 
reasons are the mosV frequently endorsed reasons for learning. There 
are large differences within each subgroup betweca the kinds of reasons 
given for having learned and the reasons cited for wanting to learn 
some subject or skill. However, there is a trend among both Would-Be 
Learners and Learners for women to give personal fulfillment reasons — 
especially "be a better parent or spouse" — and for men (and women 
working outside the home) to be concerned with job-related reasons — 
especially "job advancement." Younger respondents and Blacks tend to 
learn and want to learn for job preparation — a "new job," "certifi- 
cation/licensing," and a "degree " 

Individuals in the top occupations are the least likely to learn 
for a "new job" and consider knowledge reasons relatively important, 
whereas people with only an elementary education less frequently mention 
"become better informed" and "curiosity." Of some significance are the 
disproportionate numbers of Blacks (Would-Be Learners and Learners) re- 
porting they learn for social goals — particularly "work toward solutions 
of problems such as discrimination and pollution" — and to "learn about 
my own background and culture." To some extent, then, learning experi- 
ences are perceived by Blacks as useful in achieving social changes. 

A * * 

Have reasons for learning changed over the past ten years? A rough 
comparison of some of the reasons cited by the Learners in the present 
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study can be made v/ith reasons cited by liarners ia l'))ij2.^ In 1971-72, 
as in 1.962, the most frequently mentioned reason for learning ' > "be- 
come better iiuurmed,'* but much larger proportion' current Luiirners 
mentioned this reason (55 percent, compared to 37 percent of the Learn- 
ers in the JoniiSt jnu-Kivera study). .K^b reasons appear to be somewhat 
less important lo Learners ot" today than of ten ye us ago — "new Job/' 
18 vs 36 percent; "(help me) on the job I held" (compared to "job advance 
ment"), 25 Vb percent. Along with the decrease J learning for Job- 
related reasons is an increased concern with the problems of daily 
routine; about twice as many Learners today reported they learned to 
"get away from the daily routine" (19 percent, compared tc 10 percent 
in 1962). The reasons, "meet new people" and "carry out everyday tasks 
and duties around home" (compared to "be a better parent or spouse"), 
were endorsed by similar proportions of Learners, with slightly larger 
numbers of current respondents learning for these reasons. There Is 
some indication, then, that the Learner of today has perhaps become more 
interested in learning for personal development independent of a job 
and daily job routines. 

With respect to the various subgroups of Learners, there are some 
similarities between current reasons for learning and reasons given ten 
years ago. In both 1971-72 and 1962, job-related considerations are of 



^ Johnstone and Rivera dealt with eight reasons, six of which correspond 
to reasons used in the present survey. They asked Learners the pur«- 
poses they had in mind when they enrolled for adult education courses) 
"In which of the following ways had you hoped the course would be help 
ful to you?" The two reasons which have no specific counterparts In 
the present study are "spend my spare time more enjoyably" and "carry 
out everyday tasks and duties away from home." 



more Importance to men than vpmen;* home-centered reasons are of more 
Importance to women « Women also continue to be more concerned than men 
with "get away from the dai.'.y routine." There is a clear trend in both 
1971-72 and ten years ago for younger adults to learn for job reasons 
and for older respondents to learn for less practical reasons (in 1971-72, 
notably for "curiosity;" in 1962, to "become a beLLer informed person"). 



* The present study found thflf women working outside the home mentioned 
Job reasons almos as often as men; the Johns tone- Rivera study did not 
present results for housewives vs non-housewives. 
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METHODS FOR LEARNING 

One oi the key elemtnts In the idea of non- traditional stuUy is 
that people would learn in new and largely different ways. Critically 
important, then, is the question of how widespread is the disposition 
amung adults to use various '*non-traditlonal" methods. In the survey 
(question 5), the Would-^Be Learners were asked to check one of eleven 
options to indicate the method they would most like to use In learning. 
Table 5.1 lists the various learning modes in order by popularity. The 
most widely preferred method, indicated by 28 percent , is lectures or 
classes. This is followed by on-the-job training or internship (21 
percent) and conferences and workshops (13 percent). The relatively 
low preference for TV or video cassettes (one percent) and radio, records 
or audio cassettes (one percent) seems to indicate little spontaneous 
desire for these less conventional learning media. 

While not marked, there are several differences among the various 
subgroups in the relative popularity of the various methods. 

Interest in on-the-job training declines with affe. ':'--:f:nty-sIx 
percent of those under 30 want it; 16 percent of those 45 and older are 
interested. "Study on my own" is slightly more popular with Would- Be 
Learners over 55 (12 percent, compared to seven percent for the total)* 

Blacks prefer on-the-job training' (29 percent Blacks, 20 percent 
whites), with this tendency attributable mainly to Black women (35 
percent citing it). Black men prefer group methods — conterences/work- 
shops, discussion groups^ and group action projects (36 percent of Black 
men, 23 percent of all whites, 21 percent of white men). Whites are 
more interested in more individualized approaches ~ "study on my own," 
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individual lessons, correspondence courses — than Blacks (19 percent 
of whites, four percent of Blacks), 

The least interest in on-the-job training is shown by college 
graduates (ten percent of college graduates » compared to 21 percent of 
all respondents). Interest in lectures/classes increases with occupa- 
tional level (23 percent of blue collar workers > and 35 percent of 
professionals » prefer this method) » while interest in on-the-job training 
decreases (31 percent of the unskilled » and ten percent of professionals » 
want on-the-job training). 

Part-time employees are the most interested in group methods ~ 
conferences/workshops I discussion groups » group action projects. Thirty- 
eight percent of those who work part-time » compared to 21 percent of 
fully-employeJ and 22 percent of unemployed people » indicate one of 
these three methods. 

Methods of Study Used 

In question 18» the actual Learners selected from the same list of 
instructional methods as did the Would-6e Learners; results are presented 
in Table 5.2. Among the actual Learners^ 35 percent used lectures and 
classes » 17 percent used ^^study on my own^Vno formal instruction » and 14 
percent used on-the-job training or internship. TV and radio media were 
reported by less than one percent of the Learners. 

Use of on-the-job training decreases with age# Twenty-three per- 
cent of the Learners under 25 reported this method » compared to no more 
than ten percent of those 35 and older. The youngest and oldest age 
groups used lectures aud classes the least; the age group 35-44 used 
them the most. Those 45 and older were the most likely to use conferences 
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or workBhops. 

Married people (37 percent) used lectures and classes more than 
singles (29 percent), widowed, or divorced people (19 percent). Those 
not married studied on their own more than those married. 

Use of the classroom increases with level of education. Twenty 
percent of the Learners with elementary schooling reported using lec- 
tures or classes, while 41 percent of college graduates learned that 
way. College graduates reported on-the-job training somewhat less than 
Learners in general. High school dropouts reported they studied on 
their own more than re«;pondents of other educational levels. 

Use of the classroou also increases with occupational level. 
Twenty-three percent of unskilled workers and 43 percent of profession- 
als reported learning by lectures or classes. Use of on-the-job training 
decreases with occupational level; 24 percent of the unskilled, and seven 
percent of the professionals and large businessmen, reported learning 
that way. Professionals and businessmen (14 and 22 percent) used con- 
ferences and workshops more than the general population (eight percent). 
Sales and clerical workers studied on their own more than other workers • 
Skilled workers were the Learners most likely to use correspondence 
courses. 

Full-time workers used lectures or classes (39 percent of full--tlme 
employed, compared to 26 and 31 percent of those not fully employed), 
while people without jobs tended to study on their own. As expected, 
people with Jobs learned through on-the-job training more often than 
respondents without jobs. 

People in the South and West reported learning by lectures and 
classes more than people in other parts of the country. Northeasterners 
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te ided to study on their own. 

Urban people learned by lectures or classes, Individual lessons, 
or by studying on their own to a greater extent than rural people* 
Rural people were somewhat more likely to use on-the-job training and 
correspondence courses* 

* * * 

Summarizing and comparing the methods preferred by the Would-Be 
Learners with those actually used by the Learners, we reiterate that 
lectures/classes is the learning method most frequently indicated by 
both samples of adults* Lectures and classes are somewhat more fre- 
quently used by the Learners than desired by the Would-Be Learners (35 
percent vs 28 percent), as is also the case with ^^study on my own" (17 
percent vs seven percent)* On-the-job training, on the other hand, is 
less frequently used (14 percent) than desired (21 percent)* These 
differences may be due to the different areas of learning actually 
studied compared to the areas desired, or the lack of availability of 
desired methods* Of some significance is the failure of Innovative" 
methods to have had much impact on either the Would-Be Learners or the 
actual Learners* 
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LEARNING LOCATIONS 

Another concept central to the thinking about non-tradltlonal study 
Is that It would occur In settings other than the school or college cam- 
pus. In the questionnaire (Item 6), the Would-Be Learners were asked 
to choose from among 17 alternatives a preferred location for learning. 
A similar question (Item 19) was asked of the actual Learners. 

In analyzing the responses, the 17 alterna\:lves were grouped Into 
four categories, with the following general results: 

(1) Home — preferred by ten percent of the Would«Be Learners; uqfd 
by 17 percent of the Learners. 

(2) Employer preferred by five percent of the Would-Be Learners; 
used by 13 percent of the Learners. 

(3) ichool system — the more conventional settings for learning 
(public high schools, two-year colleges, private vocational- 
business schools, four-year colleges, and graduate schools); 
preferred by 45 percent of the Would-Be Learners and used by 
26 percent of the Learners. 

ft 

(A) Other locations — a variety of less conventional kinds of 

locations represented by the sum of the remaining ten options 
(correspondence schools, individual instructors library/museum, 
recreational, religious, or social groups, business site, gov- 
ernment agency, arts and crafts studio, and community free 
school); preferred by 36 percent of the Would-Be Learners and 
used by 35 percent of the Learners. 

Tabic: 6.1 and 6.2 present the results for the Would-Be Learners 
and for the actual LeaMiers respectively. Columns 1, 2, 8, and 19 
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correspond to the four categories. 

Location for Learning — Would-Be Learners 

No single option Is overwhelmingly popular among Would-6e Learners 
(Table 6.1). The most popular choice Is the public high school » with 16 
percent, followed by two-year college (ten percent) » home (ten percent) » 
community free school (ten percent), four-year college (eight percent), 
and private business school (eight percent). No other option attracts 
more than five percent. When grouped into the four categories, 45 per- 
cent of the Uould-Be Learners prefer to study in the school system, 36 
percent In other less conventional locations, ten percent at home, and 
five percent at employer's site. 

There are relatively few differences by sex In attractiveness for 
the various locations. Women (19 percent) indicate public high school 
more frequently than men (13 percent). Perhaps surprisingly, the two 
sexes are quite similar in their preferences for home (11 percent men, 
nine percent women) and employer (ffVe percent for each) as places for 
learning . 

More Would-Be Learners under 45 (4b to 49 percent) want to learn 
through the school system than do older people (37 percent) . About one 
in every four respondents under 30 would prefer to. learn at two-year or 
four-year colleges, compared to 14 percent of those 45 to 54 and ten per« 
cent of people 55 to 60. 

Blacks (68 percent) are much more interested than whites (43 per- 
cent) in leamir^; .:hrough the school system. While whites (12 percent) 
Indicate r ^.e desire for four-year colleges or graduate schools (compared 

.Ight percent of Blacks), 60 percent of Blacks (and only 31 percent 
of whites) want to learn at high schools, two-year colleges, or private 
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vocational-business schools. Whites are more interested in learning at 
home (11 percent of whites, two percent of Blacks) and in using a variety 
of other locations (37 percent whites, 22 percent Blacks), 

Married Would-Be Learners (11 percent) are somewhat more interested 
in home as a place to study than single (six percent) or widowed/divorced 
people (two percent). 

Would-Be Learners with at least a high school diploma (47 percent) 
more often want to learn through the school system than do their counter- 
parts without diplomas (37 and 39 percent). Highest interest in graduate 
schools, needless to say, is by college graduates (14 percent, a percent- 
age one might have expected to be higher) •''lilie' educational level showing 
the most interest in fout-yf ar colleges is the group with some college 
but no degree (23 percent, compared to eight percent of all respondents)* 
Twenty-four percent of those with college experience or a college degree 
want to learn at a four-year college or graduate school (compared to 11 
percent of all respondents). People who have not graduated from high 
school tend to prefer high schools, community free schools, £.nd the home 
for learning some subject or skill. 

More white-collar workers prefer to study at four-year colleges or 
graduate schools than blue-collar workers. Non-housewives want to use 
the school system more than housewives; housewives prefer a wider variety 
of ••other** locations. 

Would-Be Learners in the West want to learn through the school 
syf;tem somewhat more often than do people in other parts of the country; 
this preference may be related to the fact that the Western subsample 
has more highly educated respondents. Thirty percent of Westerners 
want to learn at two-year or four-year colleges or graduate schools, 

/ 

/ 
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compared to no more than 20 percent of respondents in the rest of the 
country. 

More people in urban areas (45 percent) want to learn through the 
school system than rural dwellers (38 percent) » while rural people, as 
would be expected, are slightly more interested in home as a place to 
study than are urban respondents. 

Location for Learners 

As with the Would-Be Learners, no one location predominated as a 
site for the Learners (Table 6.2). Study at home (17 percent) led the 
list, followed by employer (13 percent) and high school (nine percent). 

Differences in use of locations by men and women Learners were 
generally small. For example, men (16 percent) were only a little more 
likely than women (ten percent) to use an employer. However, eighteen 
percent of women, but only six percent of men, used a local social 
organization or religious group for learning. 

Use of employer and school system declines with age. Fifty percent 
of Learners under 25, compared to 27 percent of those 55 and older, ueed 
one of these locations* On the other hand, use of the unconventional 
locations Increases with age; 24 percent of those under 25 used one of 
the ten locations, while 52 percent of the 55 and older group used one of 
the ten, notably a local social organization or individual instructor* 

Blacks (41 percent) used the school system much more than whites 
(25 percent); high school was the only school location used more by 
whites than Blacks. Whites tended to use a greater variet> of locations} 
37 percent of whites, and 19 percent of Blacks, used one of the ten 
unconventional locations* 
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Single Learners (37 percent) used the school system more than married 
(24 percent), or widowed/divorced Learners (17 percent). The difference 
is accounted for in use of collages, where 26 percent of single people 
attended, compared to 12 percent of the married and seven percent of 
the widowed/ divorced. Those not married learned at home more than those 
who are married. Single people were the least likely to use one or 
another of the unconventional locations* 

As was the case with the Would -Be Learners, use of the school sys* 
tem increases with educational level among the Learners. Thirty- three 
percent of those with at least some postsecondary education used the 
school system; respondents who have attended college tended particularly 
to use two-year or four-year colleges; college graduates used four-year 
colleges or graduate schools. Those without college experience were 
the Learners most likely to use high schools (11 percent). High school 
dropouts (31 percent) most frequently reported learning at home; college 
graduates (seven percent), the least. 

Both unskilled/ semiskilled workers and professionals/large busi- 
nessmen used the school system more than people in other occupations — 
the unskilled going to high schools or two-year colleges, the professionals 
going to four-year colleges or graduate schools. Learning at home was 
reported most often by sales and clerical workers, and least often by 
professionals and businessmen. Small businessmen and skilled workers 
were the Learners who most frequently used business sites and government 
agencies. j 

As would be expected, housewives (20 percent) learned at home more 
than non-housewives (11 percent). Housewives also more frequently 
ported use of unconventional settings, most notably a local social 

/" 
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Table 6,? (continued) 
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organization, religious group, or Individual Instructor. A'- expected, 
non-housewives (16 percent) learned on-the-job more than housewives 
(two percent). Non-housewives were also somewhat more likely to use 
colleges. 

Learners in the Northeast learned at home more than Learners in 
other re-ijions. People in the West (who generally have more education) 
tended to use the school system, especially high schools or two-year 
colleges. People in the North General part of the country used the 
school system the least, but, along with Westerners, used more of a 
variety of other locations than people in other regions. Forty-four 
percent of Learners in the North Central area and 43 percent of Learn- 
ers In the West used one of the ten other locations, compared to 34 
percent of Southerners and 25 percent of the Northeasterners. 

Urban residents (27 percent) used the school system somewhat more 
than people in rural areas (20 percent), particularly four-year collages 
or graduate schools. Rural Learners were mora likely than urban people 
tc use a variety of locations, most notably a government agency. 

* * it 

In summary, Would-fie Learners indicated a greater preference for 
the school system and a lesser Interest In home and employer as sites 

.0 

for learning when compared with the sites actually used by the Lenrnars. 
The reasons for these differences are not obvious} much of the discrep- 
ancy may be a result of different areas of learning involved. The greater 
incidence of home study by the Learners may be due to the wider Involvement 
in hobbies and recreation on the part c£ the Learners, compared to the 
first choice interests of the Would-Be Learners. 
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blank 

It l8 aluo possible that the discrepancy between the preferences of 
the Would-Be Learners and the activities of the Learners represents 
either a lack of facilities or a lack of awareness of facilities. The 
fact that 45 percent of the Would-Be Learners express a preference for 
school situs while only 26 percent of the Learners use these sites may 
indicate that facilities are not available commensurate with the need. 
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BARRIERS TO LEARNING 

Since the non-traditional movement seeks to facilitate adult learn- 
ing through the use of maximally effective delivery systems for various 
populations, it is important to gain some understanding of tuts reasons 
people give for not being able to engage in further learning. In ques- 
tion 11 of the survey, the Would-Be Learners were asked to check all the 
reasons, from a list of 24. that "yo\x feel are important in keeping you 
from learning what you want to learn." The percentages indicating each 
"barrier" are presented in Table 7.1. 

For the total sample of Would-Be Learners, cost (53 percent), not 
enough time (46 percent), don't want to go to school full-time (35 per- 
cent), home responsibilities (32 percent), job responsibilities (28 
percent), and amount of time required to complete program (21 percent) 
are the most frequently mentioned barriers. 

Differences between men and women as to the relative importance of 
the barrieifs follows an expected pattern. Compared to women, men more 
often rate not enough time (53 vs 41 percent), job responsibilities (40 
vs 19 percent), amount of time required to complete program (28 vs 15 
percent), don't enjoy studying (11 vs six percent), and no place to 
study (11 V8 four percent) as important barriers . The following are 
less frequently cited as Important by men: cost (47 vs 58 percent), 
home responsibilities (21 vs 41 percent), too old (14 vs 20 percent), no 
child care (two vs 19 percent), not enough energy (six vs 12 percent), 
and no transportation (five vs 11 percent). 

The relative importance of the various barriers changes substan- 
tially with a^e. About 60 percent of Would-Be Learners under 45 mention 
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Table 7.1 (continued) 
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cost, compared to 35 percent of people 45 and over. Not enough time is 
less Important for those under 25 years of age (34 percent, compared to 
46 percent for the total «ample). Low grades in the past decreases In 
Importance with age, ranging from 24 percent for the 18-24 age group to 
seven percent for those 45 and over. Mention of the barrier, afraid 
that I'm too old to begin, naturally Increases with the age of the 
respondent. No child care, too much red tape, no transportation, and 
tired of school are more frequently checked by the younger age group* 

Age interacts with sex in expected ways. While the cost factor de- 
creases in frequency for both sexes with age, it is much more widely 
consequential to female Would- Be Learners. Similarly, for either sex, 
home responsibility is more important in the 25 to 34 age group (35 
percent for males and 55 percent for females). Job responsibilities 
remains constant for both sexes (but more important for males), ^cept 
for males over 55 where its importance decreases. Availability of 
child care is relatively unimportant for males at all age levels (two 
percent) but is high for females until age 45. 

Black women (70 percent) emphasize cost as a significant barrier. 
Not enough time is less important for Blacks (23 percent Blacks vs 
49 percent whites). Home responsibilities is reportedly also less often 
important for Blacks, particularly for Black males (only two percent of 
Black males, compared to 32 percent of the total sairple). Similarly, Job 
responsibilities are less frequently mentioned by Elack males as a 
barrier (24 percent Black males vs 42 percent white males) * Black women 
and white women are, however, similar in the percent mentioning Job 
responsibilities as a barrier (21 vs 19 percent). Low grades in the 
past is more frequently indicated by Blacks thau whites (24 vs 12 percent) 
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As can be seen in Table 7.1, the relative frequency of the barriers 
varies in expected directions as a function of marital status. Cost is 
the most frequently mentioned deterrent for all Would-Be Learners, but 
such factors as not enough time, home responsibilities, and no child 
care are more important for married than single Uould-Be Learners, with 
widowed/divorced respondents in between. 

Differences as a function of educational level and occupation fol- 
low similar trends. Cost decreases in importance with educational and 
occupational level (64 percent of those without a high school diploma, 
compared to only 38 percent of college graduates, mention cost as a 
barrier). Not enough time is Indicated by 38 percent of the sample 
without a high school diploma, but by 59 percent of college graduates. 
Low grades in the poftf?^ is seen as a deterrent by those with little edu* 
cation or in lower level jobs. 

Housewives, compared to non-housewives, mention Job responsibili- 
ties and not enough time less frequently and home responsibilities and 
no child care more frequently; the two groups are quite similar in terms 
of the other barriers, however. 

There are few differences in perceived barriers to adult learning 
according to the geographic factors considered. 

ii Ik ^ 

In reviewing the relative frequency of the 24 barriers, aside from 
cost, the important barriers seem to relate to the time factor. Not 
enough time, don't want to attend school full-time, job responsibilities, 
and home responsibilities ail seem to be ways for the respondent to indi- 
cate that his present life situation does not leave enough free time for 
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learning activities. VJhether this is realistic or a rationalization, 
one really cannot say, but available time is certainly widely reported 
as a deterrent to acting on learning desires. It may be that considera- 
tions of cost and time are often socially acceptable reasons for not 
engaging in learning — representing in a sense convenient excuses. 
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TIME AND COST FACTORS 

In the first half of this section , we briefly consider several 
questions relating to scheduling, time, and cost preferences for Would- 
Be Learners. This is followed by data on the reality of these matters 
for the actual Learners. 

Time and Cost for Would-Be Learners 

The Would-Be Learners were asked to Indicate which of 11 scheduling 
alternatives they would prefer in pursuing their learning interests. As 
can be seen in Table 8.1, the most popular options are two or more eve-- 
nings a week (26 percent) or one evening a week (23 percent). The 
traditional view of part-time study as evening classes clearly still 
predominates. Weekend study is definitely not a frequent preference, 
nor is summer study. 

In another question the Would-Be Learners selected one of seven 
options, ranging from less than one month to more than two years, to 
indicate how long they would like to continue their training or study 
(Table 8.2). Surprisingly, at least to us, the respondents report lit- 
tle interest in the shortest option — less than one month — cited by 
only two percent of the respondents. Each of the other time options, 
except seven to nine months, is selected by between 15 and 19 percent 
of the sample. Would-Be Learners are genertilly willing to spend sub- 
stantial amounts of time to pursue their learning interests. 

Question ten in the survey dealt with the amount of money adults 
would willing tc spend toward learning some topic; the item presented 
five choices, ranging from nothing tc more than two hundred dollars 
(Table 8.3). Twenty-three percent would be unwilling to pay anything 
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Table 8.1 

Schedule of ClasseH, Training Sea8lona» or S(udy Tiioe Deaired by Would*Be liearnera 
Percent of thoae Interested in learning (N^ • 1001) 

One evening a week 23 

Two or more evenings a week 26 

One morning or aftemuon a week 6 

Two or more mominga or afternoons a week 11 

One full day a week 2 

IVo or more full daya a week ^ 

One weekend day a week 2 

Both weekend days a week 0 

One or two evenin^j a week plus occaaional weekanda 8 

One or two eveninga a week plus one or two weeks 4 
during the summer 

Two weeks to a month during the aummer 2 

Other tluie 4 

No response 4 



Table 8.2 

Amount of Time Would-Be Learners are Willing to Spend on teaming 
Percent of those interested in learning (N^ • 3001) 



Less than one month 2 

On to three months 13 

Four to six months 17 

Seven to nine months 9 

Nine months to a year 17 

One to two years 17 

More than two years 19 

No responHe 7 



Table 8.3 

'oHt Would-Be t>esrners arc Willing to Pay for Course or t.esrnlng Activity 
Percent oi those Interested in learning (N •* lOOl) 



Nothing 23 

Less than $50 30 

net ween $50 and $100 20 

$100 to $200 9 

More than $200 13 

No response 6 
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for a course, another 30 percent would pay no more than fifty dollars, 
and a sizable percentage (A2 percent) are .willing to pay between fifty 
and two-hundred dollars. 

Time and Cost for Learners 

Question 21 asked theT^earners how much time they devoted to their 
learning activity (Table 8.4). Nineteen percent reported spending less 
than two hours a week, 33 percent spent two to four hours a week, and 
44 percent five or more hours a week. 

On the question dealing with length of the course taken (Table 8.5), 
37 percent of the Learners reported their learning activity lasted three 
months or less while 30 percent reported their study extended over nine 
months or longer. 

The Learners were also asked (question 23) whether they had completed 
the course, were still taking the course, or had dropped the course (Table 
8.6). Almost half (49 percent) had completed the course, 33 percent re- 
ported work still in progress, and only ten percent said they had dropped 
the course. 

The distribution of responses to these three questions suggests a 
generally high level of learning involvement, somewhat higher than was 
perhaps anticipated. We are particularly impressed with the low rate of 
discontinuing a course of study once it is begun. 

An additional question (item 24) asked the Learner how the course 
was financed (Table 8.7). Thirty-one percent said the course was free, 
39 percent said they or their family paid for it, and 13 percent said 
that costs were assumed by their employer. It is interesting to note 
that roughly half of adult learning activities take place at no direct 
financial cost to the learner himself. 
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Table 8»4 

IknirH 4 Week ou the AvetJge Spent on CourHe or Learning Activity 
T'ercent oi ihone who participated in learning (N • 1207) 



l«fs than two hourtf a week 19 

IVo to four hours a week 33 

Five or more hours a week 44 

No responne 4 



Table B»5 

Amount of Time Spent on ( ourse or learning Activity 
Percent of those who participated in learning (N «> 1207) 



Less than one month II 

One to three months 2^ 

Four to six months 16 

Seven to nino months 9 

More than nine months 30 

No response 8 



Table 8.6 

Course of learning Activity Completed by Learners 
rercont of those who participated in learning (N - 107) 



Yes, completed course 49 

No, still taking rourse 3) 

No, Htopped taking course 10 

No response 8 



Table H.7 

Source of Payment for (bourse or Activity l^enrned 
PerciMit of thoMf who participated In learning (U « 1207) 



Course was free 3t 

My«flf or family 19 

Kmp lover IB 

Other 4 

No r««MponHi« 7 
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REPORTING AND GUIDANCE 

In this section we discuss the somewhat unrelated matters of *'re« 
porting need" that Is, whom the ould-Be Learner wishes to Inform 
about his learning — and to whom the individual would go for information 
and advice about adult learning activities. 

Question 12 attempted to determine the reporting needs of the Would- 
6e Learners.^ As is shown in Table 9.1, 53 percent of the respondents 
indicate wanting accomplishments to be reported to themselves; 38 percent 
Indicate family; 27 percent, friends. It is interesting that so few 
people would care to have the results of their work reported to external 
agencies. Thus, 30 percent mention possible employers and 20 percent, 
present employer. No other option attracted as many as 15 percent of 
the respondents. There is seemingly a tendency for Would-Be Learners 
to think of learning activities more as ends in themselves rather than 
as a means to some external objective. 

Question 13 was an attempt to determine guidance preferences with 
respect to eight common kinds of guidance needs. Table 9.2 lists the 
eight guidance needs and the five sources of guidance. The traditional 
counselor at a school or college is chosen most frequently for all 
guidance needs except for information about paying for studies and 
employment possibilities. It is perhaps somewhat significant that 
counselors are not mentioned more often regarding either employment 
possibilities or uses of training or study. 

^ **If you were to complete the area of learning you listed (as first 
choice), would you want to have any of the agencies or persons listed 
below Informed about your completion of or achievement in this activity?" 
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nihle 9.1 

Reporting NendH of Would-B« Learners 
Percent of those interested In learning (N^ • 3001) 



One or more universities, colleges, or other Bchoois 10 

My employer 20 

Pass lb *e employers 30 

One or more government agencies 12 

Award granting agencies for scholarships, grants 7 

A licensing agency 13 

Certain teachers or professors 6 

Certain peoile in my community 10 

My family 38 

My friends 27 

Myself 53 

Other 1 

No response i2 



Tabic 9.2 

Guidanci' Preferences of Would-Be Learners 
Percent of those interested In learning (N^ « 3001) 



Counse tor 
St a 

school ct 
college 



Counselor 
.It soclsl, 
gove rnment 
or commun- 
ity agency 



Employer 



Friends 
or 

family 



Nobody 



No 

Response 



Information/Advice Weeded 

Aval lahl I ity nf ••Hnrat I rrtil programs 

Paying ft>r studli's 

Kn roll men t procedures 

t»l.innlni{ .1 denroe program 

C^iooslng a I'ourHe 

Impr^win^t stnjy habits or techniques 

Kmt».«»yiiifnt possibilities a« a result 
nt lr;*ininii 

I'sfB >f training or sttidy 

Other 



39 
15 
46 
38 
35 
39 

16 

2 



16 
15 
14 
6 
9 
8 

17 
15 
I 



5 
7 
2 
2 
2 
2 

19 
12 
I 



8 
22 
5 
5 

12 
8 

5 

; 
1 



17 
24 
16 
11 
24 
26 

25 
23 
12 



15 
17 
17 
19 
17 
18 

17 
' 18 
84 
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DESIRE FOR DEGREES 

The final topic to be considered concerns the extent to which the 
adult population aspires to formal certification or degrees. In question 
16, all respondents were asked to respond to eight options (ranging from 
**non6** to ^'doctoral degree*') to Indicate all the certificates or degrees 
they would like to get In the next ten years. The responses are listed 
In Table 10.1. ^ 

For the total sample • 39 percent Indicate no Interest In formal 
recognition; 22 percent would like to get a certificate or license, 16 
percent a high school diploma, 12 percent a BA degree, nine percent an 
AA degree, eight percent an MA degree, and four percent a PhD degree. 
These percentages are based on the total sample of respondents. The 
percentages of Would-Be Learners and Learners Indicating no desire for 
a certificate or degree drop from 39 to 28 percent with a small rise 
in proportions choosing each degree option. 

While these data can not be traaslated into projections ot the ^Me- 
mand*' for certificatee or degrees, they do indicate the heterogeneity of 
the population regarding educational aspirations. Even considering the 
actual Learners, almost three in ten express no desire for formal degree 
status* (Of course, many of these may have already achieved the degree 
they desire.) Thus, between SO and 70 percent of the adult population 
would like some kind of additional degree or certificate. The delivery 
system of adult education must appeal to a ulversity of needs with re<- 
spect to degrees and formal recognition* 



Table 10.1 



IK'nlri' for IH'grcim or ivrtlflcatea In the 

Purnunt- f%f n\ 1 For'niindont 8 (N. " 


Next '"en Years 
191*^) 








19 


IUkIi school diploma 




16 


(Vrtlf li*at»* or licunHe needed for an occupation, 
utcctrlcian, beautician, real estate saleHinan 


such as 


22 


TWn-year college degree 




9 


Kour-year ci.Uege degree 




12 


Manter'8 degree 




8 


Doctoral degree 






Other 




1 


No response 




6 



I 
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SUMMARY 

In order to describe some of the dimensiona of adult learning 
interests and activities in inid-1972, a 14-page questionnaire was dis- 
tributed to a national sample of 3,910 Americans between the ages of 18 
and 60. The purpose of this report was to set forth the essential f lut- 
ings from that survey. 

Most of the results are presented separately for two subgroups 
delineated out of the total survey sample. The first, the "Learners," 
are all the respondents who reported having received instruction in some 
topic in the past year. Some 30 percent of the survey sample comprised 
the subgroup of Learners; that is, almost one in three American adults 
is actually engaged in some form of part-time learning.* The Learners 

tend to be relatively young, well-educated, of high occupational level, 

and to live in urban areas. 

The second subgroup, called the "Would-Be Learners," are all the 

people surveyed who indicate interest in some kind of further learning. 

This group amounted to over three quarters (77 percent) of the sample; 

in other words, roughly three out of every four American adults express 

interest in engaging in some sort of learning. 

To understand the content of learning interests — what subjects 

people would like to study or learn about — the Would-Be Learners were 

asked to Indicate (1) all the topics they are interested in, and (2) the 

one subject they would "most like" to learn. In terms of the first Index • 

"any interest" ~ the most frequently cited topic was investment, followed 



* Full-time students were excluded from all the statistical analyses. 
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closely by sports and games, crafts, sewing and cooking, business skills, 
gardening, and physical fitness — all cited by at least 26 percent of 
the Would-Be Learners. When it comes to first choice, however, various 
vocationally-related subjects are clearly the most widely desired (the 
first choice )f some 43 percent of the Would-Be Learners). 

There are substantial differences in the patterns of learning in- 
terests according to sex, age, race, educational and occupational levels, 
urban vs rural residence, and region of the country. For example, com- 
pared to men, the interest of women in continued learning persists more 
widely into the older age brackets; Blacks, compared to whites, are more 
interesteJ in vocational subjects and less interested in avocational 
topics; Westerners appear to be more interested in adult education than 
people living elsewhere in the country. 

Among the actual Learners, on the other hand, it was hobbies and 
recreation, by a sizable margin, that proved to be the most popular 
adult iBducation field; one in four of the Learners reported participa- 
tion in hobbies and handicrafts activities, and 13 percent were involved 
in sports and recreation activities. Vocational topics folloved second. 
College level and graduate level work was further down in the ranking, 
reportedly engaged in by 11 and five percent of the Learners respectively. 

In general, there were substantial differences in subjects studied 
according to sex, age, race, marital status, housewife vs non-housewife 
status 9 educational and occupational level, urban vs rural residence, 
and region of the country. 
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A comparison of the content-of-learni.ng results with similar data 
from a study conducted ten years ago* suggests a modest trend toward 
Increased involvement in avocational learning on the part of American 
adults over the past decade. 

A majority of the Learners received no formal credit of any kind 
for their learning activities; 15 percent received a certificate of 
satisfactory completion; 18 percent received some kind of formal credit, 
including seven percent earning college degree credit. Among the Would- 
Be Learners, 42 percent express a desire for some form of credit; 17 
percent would wish to receive credit toward a college degree. 

Judging from their self -reports, the chief reasons Americans engage 
in adult learning are intrinsic — "desire to know" about a subject area 
and "personal fulfillment." Pragmatic reasons are reported less often. 
Most adults, in short, seem to study for reasons other than to "get 
ahead' iu some sense. There are, however, marked differences in reasons 
for learning depending on age, race, marital status, housewife vs non- 
housewife status, and occupational level. 

New methods for learning is one of the hallmark*? of the non- 
traditional "movement." The survey reveals a wide variety of preferences; 
traditional methods such as lectures and classes ard on-the-job training 
are (the most) popular, though not overwhelmingly so. Significantly, 
there is presently rather little interest in such "new" media as tele- 
vision and tape cassettes as vehicles for adult learning. Among the 
actual Learners, twice as many used conventional lectures/classes as 
any other learning mode. "Study on my own"/no formal instruction and 



* Johnstone and Rivera ( op. cit.) . 
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on-the-job training were the other most frequently used m'L^t^ ^ds. 

With regard to preferred location for learning, 45 percent of the 
Would-Be Learners express a preference for a campus setting; ten per- 
cent prefer home study, and five percent indicate an employer; the rest 
are divided among various other sites. Among the Learners, one. in four 
reported learning at a school setting; home study and employer were the 
next most frequently reported locations. 

Cost and time considerations are overwhelmingly cited as the chief 
barriers to further learning; roughly half of all the Would-Be Learners 
Indicate cost (of books, learning materials, child care, transportation, 
and tuition) to be a deterrent, and at least a third report that not 
enough time, amount of time required to complete a program, and home 
responsibilities are important barriers. This said, however, there are 
differences Ir perceived barriers according to the sex, age, and race 
of the respondent. 

A majority of adults prefer their learning activities to be sched- 
uled in the evening; that is^ half of the respondents want to schedule 
classes or study time for one or two evenings a week; another 12 percent 
would spend one or two evenirgs a week plus an occasional weekend or a 
wfsek in the summer. Would-Be Learners seem willing to spend substantial 
amounts of time to pursue their learning interests — over half indicate 
thev would spend at least nine months on their (first choice) learning 
interest. 

Nearly half (44 percent) of the Learners devoted five hours or more 
per week to their studies. Eighty percent of the Learners spent at least 
one month (30 percent, more than nine months) on their subject or skill. 
Very few reported tetmlnating their learning activity before it was completed # 
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Almost half (42 percent) of American adults report a willingness 
to spend over 50 dollars for some particular learning activity. Among 
the Learners, roughly half Indicate their learning activity took place 
at no direct financial cost* 

With regard to reporting needs of the Uould-Be Learners » over half 
would have accomplishments reported simply to themselves. The most 
frequently mentioned options other than "myself," "my family," and "my 
friends" are possible employers (30 percent) and present employer (20 
percent). The Would-Be Learners most frequently indicate they would go 
to a counselor at a school or college for information and advice about 
learning activities. 

Finally, two in five of all respondents in the survey report they 
plan to get no educational degree or certificate in the next ten years. 
A certificate or license needed for an occupation is desired by the 
largest number of respondents (22 percent); a high school diploma and 
college degrees are less frequently mentioned. 

^ ^ It 

We have sought through this survey to assemble information bearing 
on a number of critical issues for adult education in America — and, in 
particular, for the emerging "non-traditional" thrust in adult learning. 
The survey data pres^enteJ may in a sense be regarded as a brond deflni-- 
tion of the marke t for adult learning in America. 

We leave it to others to delineate policy alternatives, to plan and 
implement programs, and to evaluate and renew — all toward beginning to 
fashion something of a new era in adult education in a nation committed 
to the life-long learning of its people. 

O 
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Commission on Non-Traditional Study 



SURVEY 



OF 



ADULT LEARNING 



The purpose of this survey is to find out what kinds of 
things people are learning or wish to learn outside of full-time 
schooling. 

There are many explorations now going on to find ways of 
bringing education to more and more people. Your answers to this 
questionnaire will help us in making recommendations to educators, 
government officials and business men regarding wider opportunities 
for learning for all Americans. 

The information for this study is being collected by Response 
Analysis Corporation as part of the efforts of the Commission 
on Non-Traditional Study, a national education group supported 
by the Carnegie Corporation. 

You were chosen as part of a carefully selected national 
sample of adults. Your answers, therefore, are important in 
making the survey results as accurate as possible. 

In responding to this survey, you will be asked to circle 
one or more choices for about 35 qjestions. The questions are 
easy to answer, and the survey should take only a short time to 
complete. 

The information you give will be held in the strictest 
confidence. Your own answers will not be identified in any way. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



Copyright @ ld?2 by Eduaationat Testing Service . All righte reeerved. 
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SECTION I 

In this section^ we want to find out about your Interest In learning new things. 



1. Is there anything in particular that you'd like to know more about, or would 
like to learn how to do better? If yes, circle 1; if no, circle 2. 

1. Yes go on to Question 2 

2. No - please skip to Section 11^ Question 14^ page 9 

2. Listed below is a wide variety of subjects and skills which people might wish 
to study or learn. If you had your choice, and didn't have to worry about cost 
or other responsibilities, which ones interest you enough to spend a fair amount 
of time on them? Circle the nioobers next to all the sid>jects or areas on this 
page and the next which you would be interested in learning. 

AREAS OF LEARNING 

1. Agriculture » farming 

2. Architecture 

3. Basic education, such as readings basic math» writing 

4. Biological sciences, such as biology » botany 

5. Business skills, such as typing, accounting, bookkeeping 

6. Child development, such as parenthood, child care 

7. Citizenship, Americanization 

8. Commercial art, such as design, fashion 

9. Community problems and organizations 

10. Computer science, such as data processing, programming 

11. Consumer education, such as buying, credit 

12. Cosmetology, such as beauticians 

13. Crafts, such as weaving, pottery, woodworking 

14. Creative writing 

15. Education, teacher training 

16. Engineering 

17. English language training 

18. Environmental studies, such as ecology, conservation 

19. Fine and visual arts, such as art, photography, filmmaking 

20. Blight training 

21. Gardening, flower arranging 

22. Great Books 

23. Home repairs 

24. Humanities, such as literature, philosophy, art/music appreciation 

25. Industrial trades, such as welding, carpentry, electronics 

Please continue on next page. 
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AREAS OF LEARNING (Continued) 

26. Investment, such as money, finance 

27* Journalism 

28. Languages, such as French, German, Chinese 

29. Law 

30. M^agement skills, such as business administration, hotel management 

31. Medical technology, such as x-ray technician, dental assistant 

32. Medicine, dentistry 

33. Nursing 

34. Occult sciences, such as astrology, tarot 

35. Performing arts, such as dance, music, drama 

36. Personal psychology, such as encounter groups, psychology of everyday life 

37. Physical fitness and self defense, such as exercises, karate 

38. Physical sciences, such as physics, math, chemistry, astronomy 

39. Public affairs, such as current events, world problems 

40. Public speaking 

41. Religious studies, such as Bible, yoga, meditation 

42. Safety, such as first aid, water safety 

43. Salesmanship 

44. Sewing, cooking 

45. Social sciences, such as ethnic studies, economics, government 

46. Sports and games, such as golf, bridge, swimming, boating 

47. Technical skills, such as auto mechanics, t.v. repair, drafting 

48. Travel, living in foreign country 

49. Other, please specify 



3. Of the areas listed in question 2, which would you most like to study or learn? 
Please write in the names or numbers of your first, second, and third choices In 
the spaces below. 

First Choice 

Second Choice 



Third Choice 
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Pteaae answer Questions 4 thr*ough 10 by thinking about the area yuu Listed firci 
in Question 3. 



4« Would you like to get credit toward a degree or some other certificate of 
satisfactory completion for learning this area? Circle one of the following 
numbers. 

1. No, doesn't matter, don't care 

2. Certificate of satisfactory completion 

3. Credit toward high school diplopia 

4. Credit toward skill certificate or license 

5. Credit toward a two-year college degree (AA) 

6. Credit toward a four-year college degree (BA) 

7. Credit toward an advanced degree (MA, PhD) 

8. Other, describe 



5« There are many ways In which people can take a course of study. How would 
you want to learn this area if you could do it any way you wanted? Circle the 
one which best describes how you would like to study this field. 

1. Lectures or classes 

2. Short term conferences. Institutes or workshops 

3. Individual lessons from a private teacher 

4. Discussion groups, informal book club or study group 

5. Travel-study program 

6. On-the-job training, internship 

7. Correspondence course 

8. T.V. or video cassettes 




11. 
12. 



Study on my own, no formal instruction 
Other, please specify 
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6, There are many places people can go to study or learn. Where would you 
want to go to learn the area you chose first in Question 3? Circle one chol 

1. Public high school, day or evening 

2. Public two-year college or technical Institute 

3. Private vocational, trade or business school 

4. Four-year college or university 

5. Graduate school 

6. Conirounity run ''free school" 

7. Business or industrial site 

8. Employer 

9. Religious institution or group 

10. Coiranunlty or social organization, such as YMCA 

11. Correspondence school 

12. Government agency (federal, state or local) 

13. Library or other cultural institution, such as a museum 

14. Fine or performing arts or crafts studio 

15. Recreational or sports group 

16. Individual Instructor 

17. Home 

18. Other, describe 



7. How often would you want to attend 
your own? Circle onttj otie. 

1. One evening a week 7. 

2. Two or more evenings a week 8. 

3. One morning or afternoon 9. 

a week 

4. Two or more* mornings or 10. 

afternoons a week 

5. One full day a week 11. 

6. Two or more full days a week 12. 



classes, training sessions, or study on 

One weekend day a week 
Both weekend days a week 
One or two evenings a week plus 
occasional weekends 

One or two evenings a week plus one 

or two weeks during the summer 
Two weeks to a month during the summer 
Other, specify^ ^ 



8. How long would you want to continue your training or study in 
Circle onti^ one. 

1. Less than one month 

2. One to three laonths 

3. Four to six months 

4. Seven to nine months 

5. Nine months to a year 

6. One to two years 

7. More than two years 
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9, Still thinking of your firbt choice in Question 3, how important is each ot 
the following reasons to you for wanting to learn the area? Re*-poi 1 Ln culumns 
Ai B, or C for each reason listed below. Please circle one number In each row. 



Help get a new Job 

Help to advance in present lob 

Become heller informeci, personal 
enjoyment and enrichment 



Not at all 
Important 

1 

1 



1 

Meet new people 1 

Meet requirements for getting into 

an educational program 1 

Be a better parent, husband or wife 1 

Get away from the routine of daily 

living 1 

Work toward certification or licensing 1 

Better understand community problems 1 

Be better able to serve ray church 1 

Meet the requirements of rny employer, 

profession or someone in authority 1 

Become a more effective citizen 1 

V/ork toward a degree 1 

Learn more .ibout my own background 

and culture 1 

Fiibl a sense of belonging 1 

Curlusity, learn for the sake of learning 1 

Become a happier person 1 

Work toward solutions of problems such 

as discrimination and pollution 1 

Get away from personal problems 1 

Improve my spiritual well-being 1 

Other 1 



Somewhat 
Important 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



Very 
Ia^)ortant 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
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10. If there were a charge fcr this course or activity* how tmich would you be 

willing to pay? 

1 • Nothing 

2. Less than $50 

3. Between $50 and $100 

4. $100 to $200 

5. More than $200 



11. Many things stop people from taking a course of study or learning a skill* 
Circle all those listed below that you feel are important in keeping you from 

learning what you want to learn. 

1. Cost, including booka, learning materials, child care, 

transportation, as well as tuition 

2. Not enough time 

3* Amount of time required to complete program 

4. No way to get credit for a degree 

5. Strict attendance requirements 

6« Don't know what IM like to learn or what it would lead to 

7. No place to study or practice 

8. No child care 

9. Courses 1 want aren't schedulec when I can attend 

10. Don't want to go to school full-time 

11. No information about places or people offering what I want 

12. No transportation 

13. Too much red tape in getting enrolled 

14. Hesitate to seem too ambitious 

15. Friends or family don't like the idea 
16 • Home responsibilities 

17. Job responsibilities 

18. Not enough energy and stamina 

19. Afraid that I'm too old to begin 

20. Low grades in the past, not confident of my ability 

21. Don't meet requirements to begin program 
22 • Courses I want don't seem to be available 
23. Don't enjoy studying 

24 • Tired of goinc: to school, tired of classrooms 

25. Other, describe 
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VI. If you were Id compU^te the area of learning yon listed flr:'it in QueHlio:i 
would you want lo have anv ol the agencies or persons listed below Informed ub. ' r 
your completion of or achievement In this activity? Circle ar^ ninu as you want 
to know about your titudy or training. 



1. 
• 

3. 
A, 



One or more universities, colleges, or other schools 

My employer 

Possih le employers 

One or more government agencies 



5. Award granting agencies for scholarships, grants 
A licensing agency 

7. Certain teachers or professorb 

8. Certain people in my community 

9. My family 

10. My friends 

11. Myself 

12* Other, please describe 



13. People often need Information and advice before beginning a course of study 
or during a course. Some people find it most helpful to talk with professional 
counselors at a school or college or at a community, govcrmnent or social agency. 
Others would rather talk with employers, friends or members of their family. With 
whom, If anybody, would you want to discuss each one of the matters listed below? 
Respond In columns A, B, C, D, or E for each kind of problem. Please circle one 
number in each row. 



Counselor 

at a 
school or 
c ollege 



AvaiJal)ility of 

educational programs 

Paying for studies 

Enrollment procedures 

Planning a degree program 

Choosing a course 

Improving study habits or 
techniques 

Employment possibilities as 
a result of training 

Uses of training or study 

Other, please describe 



B 

Counselor 

at social, 

government 

or commun- C 

ity agency Employer 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 



D 

Friends 
or 
family 

4 

4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 



E 

Nobodjr 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
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SECTION II 



Now we are Interested In your actual educational experiences. 



14. Are you enrolled in school or college at the present time? 

1. Yes I full-time 

2. Yes, part-time (half-time or less) 

3. No 

15. Circle the one item below that shows the amount of formal education you 
have had. 

1. Eight years of school or less 

2. One to three years of high school 

3. High school diploma 

4. Business or trade school 

5. One year of college 

6. Two years of college 

7. Two-year college degree 

8. Three years of college 

9. Four-year college degree 

10. Some graduate or professional school 

11. First post graduate degree (law degree, MA, MSW) 

12. Doctorate degree (PhD, MD,EdD) 



16. If you had the oportunity, what educational degrees or certificates would 
you like to get in the next ten years? Circle all those you want. 

1 • None 

2. High school diploma 

3. Certificate or license needed for an occupation, such as 

electrician, beauticiiff. , real estate salesman 

4. Tti>o-year college degree (AA) 

5. Four-year college degree (BA) 

6. Master's degree (MA) 

7. Doctoral degree (PhD» MD, etc.) 

8. Otheti please specify . 
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17. Within the past 12 months, have vou received (or are you receiving) 
Instruction In I'.j of the following subjects or skills? Please Include evening 

classes, extension courses / correspondence courses, on-the-job tralningi private 

lessons « independent study, T.V. courses or anything else like that. Please do 
not include subjects you have studied as a full-time student. Circle all that 
apply. 

1. Adult basic education, such as reading, basic math 

2. Citizenship, Americanization 

3. Agriculture, farming 

4. High school level courses 

5. College level courses 

6. C^raduate level courses 

7. Technical and vocational skills, such as tvping, auto mechanics 

8. Managerial skills, such as hotel management, business administration 

9. Professional skills, such as law, teaching, medicine 

10. Civics and public affairs, such as consumer education, ecology 

11. Religion, such as Bible study, ethics, meditation 

12. Safety, such as first aid, water safety 

13. Home and family living, such as home repairs, gardening, child care 

14. Personal development, such as personality, physical fitness 

15. Hobbies and handicrafts, such as photography ^ weaving, music 

16. Sports and recreation, such as bridge, boating, golf 

17. Other, describ e 



you OK^' or rnovr of the areas in Question 1?^ please answer Queetiona 18 

t^irouj^i ::iy; .ou jiral^ i nonr of the areas ^ pleoix: skip to ideation III^ Question 2 



18. Consider the area circled in Question 17 on which you spent the moat time in 
the past 12 months. How was this course or activity conducted? Circle the one 
which best describes how you learned t!iis area. 



1. Lectures or classes 

2. Short term conferences, 

institutes or workshops 

3. Individual lessons from a 

private te.K^her 

Discussion groups, book club 
or study group 

5. Travel-study program 

6. On-the-job training. Internship 



7. Correspondence course 

8. T.V. or video cassettes 

9. Records or audio cassettes 

10. Work on a group action project 

tl. Studv on mv own^ no formal 

instruction 

12. Other, please specify 
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19. Where did you go for this course or activity? Circle only one. 

1. Public high school, day or evening 

2. Public two-year college or technical institute 

3. Private vocational, trade or business school 

4. Four-year college or university 

5. Graduate school 

6* Community run "free school'^ 

7. Business or industrial site 

8. Employer 

9. Religious institution or group 

10. Community or social organization, such as YMCA 

11. Correspondence school 

12 • Government agency (federal, state or local) 

13. Library or other cultural institution, such as museum 

14. Fine or performing arts or crafts studio 

15. Recreational or sports group 

16. Individual instructor 

17. Home 

18. Other, please describe^^ . 



20. What kind of credit did you get (or do you expect to get) from this course 
or activity? 

1. No formal credit 

2. Certificate of satisfactory completion 

3. Credit toward high school diploma 

4. Credit toward a skill certificate or license 

5. Credit toward a two-year college degree (AA) 

6. Credit toward a four-year college degree (BA, BS) 

7. Credit toward an advanced degree (MA, PhD, etc.) 

8. Other, please specify 



21. How many hours a week on the average did you devote to this course or activity? 

1. Less than two hours a week 

2. Two to four hours a week 

3. Five or more hours a week 
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22. Mow long did this courHe or activity run? 

1. Less than one month 

2. One to three months 

3. Four to six months 

4. Seven to nine months 

5. More than nine months 



23, Did you complete this course or activity? 

1. Yes 

2. No» still taking course 

3. No, stopped taking course 



24. Who paid for this course or activity? 

1. Course was free 

2. Myself or family 

3. * Employer 

4. Other, describe 

25. Why did you take this course or activity? Circle all that apply. 

1. Help get a new job 

2. Help to advance in present job 

3. Become better informed, personal enjoyment and enrichment 

4. Meet new people 

5. Meet requirements for getting into an educational program 

6. Be a better parent, husband or wife 

7. Get away from the routine of dally living 

8. Work toward certification or licensing 

9. Better understand community problems 

10. Be better able to serve my church 

11. Meet tlie requirements of ray employer, profession or someone in authority 

12. Become a more effective citizen 

13. Work toward a degree 

14. Learn more about my own background and culture 

15. Feel a sense of belonging 

16. Curiosity, learn for the sake of learning 

17. Become a happier person 

18. Woik toward solution of problems, such as discrimination or pollution 

19. Get away from personal problems 

20. Improve my spli*lLual well-being 



21. Other, please describe 
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SECTION III 
Background Information 

26. Here are some reasons people have given for not taking more courses or 
instruction. Circle all those reasons that apply to you. 

1. I'd be interested in taking some type of course, but there's 

nothing like that available around here. 

2. The courses I've heard about sound pretty dull. 

3. I can learn all I need to know without taking courses to do it. 

4. I'm much too busy with other things right now. and just wouldn't 

have the time. 

5. I'm interested in a lot of things, but I really don't enjoy 

studying. 

6. Right now, I just couldn't afford it. 

7. " I've never thought about taking a special course. 

8. Other, please describe , 



27. Indicate your sex 



1. Female 

2. Male 



28. Your age 



1. Under 25 

2. 25-29 , 

3. 30-34 

4. 35-44 

5. 45-54 

6. 55 and over 



29. Your race 

1. White 

2. Black. Negro 

3. Latin-American, Chicano, Puerto Rican 

4. Asian, Oriental 

5. Native American* American Indian 

6. Other, please specify 



ERIC 
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30. Vfhat Is your marital status? 

1. Single 

2. Married 

3. Widowed 

4. Divorced, separated 



31. How many children, 17 years or younger, do you have? 

1. One 

2. Two 

3. Three 

4. Four 

5. Five or more 

6. None 

32. Approximately what was the combined Income of you and your spouse (If nairled] 
last year (before taxes)? 

1. Less than $3,000 

2. $3,000 to $4,999 

3. $5,000 to $6,999 

4. $7,000 to $7,999 
5; $8,000 to $9,999 

6. $10,000 to $14,999 

7. $15,000 to $24,999 

8. $25,OCO and over 



33. Did you have any paid job as of May 15, 1972? 

1. Yes, a full-time Job 

2. Yes, a part-time job 

3. No 



34. Please write in below a short description of the kind of work you usually do 
(for example: electrical engineer, stock clerk, typist, student, homemaker). 



Thank you very much for your help. 
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WEIGHTING PROCEDURliS 

A statistical weighting procedure was necessary to adjust selection 
probabilities in such & way as to render the final weighted sample as 
repreeentative of the entire population as the weighting basis would 
permit. The weighting procedure imputed the average responses of a 
given group of people to a group of unsampled or nonrespondent people 
who were "like" them with respect to the weighting variables, and thus 
made proper adjustment for under- and overrepresented segments of the 
population. Three steps were used in the calculation of a weight for 
each completed questionnaire. 

First, an adjustment was made for each household at which one or 
more questionnaires were completed. With a sampling plan that used the 
housing unit as the basis for identifying potential respondents and 
which required that no more than two questionnaires be completed within 
each household, people in large households were underrepresented in the 
sample, relative to people in small households. The weight computed for 
each respondent from a given household was: 

Number of eligible respondents in the household 
Number of completed questionnaires from the household 

This adjustment gave more weight to respondents from large households 
than to respondents from homes where only one or two persons live. 

Second, there are disproportional differences in selection prob- 
abilities among various parts of the country. For example, people living 
In rural areas or apartment complexes in central cities are often harder 
to contact and identify than people in suburban homes and are thus less 
likely to be asked to complete questionnaires. An adjustment was needed 



to give more weight Lo responses of people from areas whore liouRpholds 
were unUersiUiipled. Since the 144 locations sampled for Liilt* survey w^re 
well-dispersed nationally and included a Vt. iety of geographic regions, 
community sizes, and locations within communities, a weight was computed 
for each respondent from a given sample location, as follows: 

Number of households with one or more eligible respondents 
Number of households with one or more completed questionnaires 

Third, adjustments were made on the basis of the respondent's sex, 
age, race, and educational attainment* The demographic characteristics 
of the sample (weighted by the product of the household and location 
weights) were compared with those of the general American population 
aged i8 to 60 (1970 census data). Questionnaire completion percentages 
were found to be higher for women than for men, higher for white respon- 
dents than for Blacks, higher for younger white woraen (under 45) than 
for older white women (45 to 60), highest for persons who had been to 
college, and somewhat higher for high school graduates than for those 
who had not graduated from high school. Weights computed for the respon- 
dent subgroups were inversely proportional to the cenpus percentages and 
were designed to make the sample comparable to the general American adult 
population, exclusive of full-time students. These weights ranged from 
a low of 0.43 for white women under 45 who had been to college to a high 
of 2.2.0 for Black men who had not graduated from high school. 

The final weight assigned each completed questionnaire was the pro- 
duct of the household, sample location, and respondent characteristic 
weights, ihls WPiRhting procedure provided a weighted sample size (H^) 
of 3,910 from the 1,983 completed questionnaires* The weighted N of 
3,910 is the basis for all calculations in this report. 



